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RUMANIA AND THE WAR 


II. EVENTS OF THE LAST THREE YEARS 


“WE have not a new Government but a new régime’’, was Antonescu’s 
announcement on assuming power, and this was indeed true. Carol's 
last-minute attempt to hitch his wagon to the German star was to be 
put into effect by Antonescu, and henceforth Rumania was to be Ger- 
many’s most amenable and subservient satellite, placing all her valu- 


able grain and mineral resources at Germany’s disposal, allowing her 
territory to be converted into a German base, and after June, 1941 
throwing the flower of her army into the van of the troops advancing 
into Russia. This policy began within a month of the arbitration of the 
Vienna Award, the hardest blow struck at the Great Rumania and a 
blow administered by the Axis Powers to whom Antonescu was 
protesting his loyalty and on whom his régime set all its hopes. One 
reason for this paradox is not far to seek; Antonescu was first and fore- 
most a soldier, not a politician, and the overwhelming German military 
successes of the summer of 1940 made a great impression on him. Once 
the French Army had surrendered he was not of the turn of mind to 
appreciate Britain’s powers of endurance and capacity for recovery, 
and to him the German military might appeared a firm foundation for 
the Axis New Order. He therefore considered it in his and Rumania’s 
best interests to secure some kind of place in that New Order, and his 
whole energies were devoted to holding his country together and to 
welding it into a stable and useful instrument for Germany’s plans. 

For this reason the Germans had preferred to sponsor Antonescu 
rather than a Government of the Iron Guard, since the unreliability 
and inexperience of the latter might have forced them in the end to 
occupy Rumania. Antonescu’s collaboration gave them everything 
they needed without the burden of occupation. The German guarantee 
of Rumania’s new frontiers, given at the time of the Vienna Award, 
provided an opportune excuse for German troops to be poured into the 
country to build it up as a bastion against further Russian advance and 
as a base for future attack. On Oct. 13, 1940 a large German military 
mission arrived in Bucarest, too late to serve the purpose for which 
King Carol had desired it, namely to frighten off the Hungarians and 
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Bulgarians during the summer. The object of the mission, as announced 
by Antonescu, was to provide the Rumanian Army with training and 
equipment and to perfect A.A. defences in the oil zone. The Germans 
undoubtedly realized that they must bolster Antonescu in his position, 
On coming to power he had assured them that he would loyally carry 
out the Vienna Award, but his régime needed German support, as was 
shown at the time of the Iron Guard “‘putsch” later in the year; the 
Germans were not used actively to put down the revolt, but there is no 
doubt that their presence in the country considerably strengthened 
Antonescu. 

Even before the arrival of the military mission German troops were 
entering Rumania, on the plea of superintending the repatriation of 
German nationals from Bessarabia, of helping in the reorganization 
of the Rumanian Army, and of protecting the oil region against sabotage. 
The latter reason also provided an excuse for the arrest of a number of 
British and U.S. officials of the foreign oil companies accused of plot- 
ting sabotage. Rumania was not, however, desirous of pushing Britain 
and America to the extreme of breaking off diplomatic relations; the 
British Ambassador’s requests for an explanation of the “apparent 
intention of Germany to garrison regular German troops at strategic 
points in Rumania” were met at the beginning of October by the 
statement of the Foreign Minister, Sturdza, ‘‘There is not a single 
German regular soldier on Rumanian soil to-day”. The Germans, 
doubtless fearing British air raid reprisals on the oilfields, fostered this 
fiction, and counselled the Rumanians to go slow in their arrests of 
British and U.S. citizens. They issued a statement in October that there 
were no German soldiers in Rumania “‘for the moment”’, that if they 
arrived in the country it would only be by virtue of the German guar- 
antee, which had been given “from the start’’ with the idea of stabilizing 
the Rumanian revolution and maintaining peace in the Danube area, 
that Germany was primarily interested in this area economically, and 
that any German troops sent to Rumania were to prevent “‘warlike 
surprises’’ and to train the Rumanian Army. 

Russia, as well as Britain, was alarmed by the large numbers of Ger- 
man troops pouring into the country, and reinforced her garrisons along 
the Bessarabian border. But German and Rumanian assurances fore- 
stalled outside protests, and it was only in Feb., 1941 that Britain broke 
off diplomatic relations. By then several German divisions were 
established in Rumania, German and Italian naval missions wer 
superintending the construction of seaplane and naval bases at Con- 
stanza and Mamaia, and German A.A. batteries and fortifications wer« 
established throughout the oil region and in the Danube ports. The 
country had become an enormous German military base, and Antonescu’s 
repressivejrégime, backed by German support, had organized a Rumanian 
counterpart of the Gestapo to deal with opposition within the country. 

Antonescu acquiesced in, and even seemed to welcome, this military 
exploitation of his country. The first excuse of the Germans, that they 
had come to train the Rumanian Army, was soon disproved; before his 
visit to Rome in Nov., 1940 Antonescu ordered the demobilization of the 
Army, and the Minister of Defence was to call up reservists only “in 
case of need’’. Antonescu preferred to rely on the German guarantee to 
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maintain Rumania’s frontiers. On Nov. 21 he dotted the “‘i’’s and crossed 
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RUMANIA AND THE WAR 45 
the ‘“‘t’’s of his collaborationist policy by signing the Tripartite Pact in 
Berlin, a gesture which he described as “‘a sincere and practical con- 
tribution of the Rumanian nation towards the reconstruction of Europe 
and the world”. Rumania was already completely within the German 
orbit, and Antonescu’s triumph over the Iron Guard and the establish- 
ment of his military Government in Jan., 1941 only confirmed the 
German control; this military Government he described as expressing 
“the unity and discipline imposed by the circumstances of to-day on the 
entire world’”’, and he proclaimed his loyalty to the Axis, not as “‘a 
political attitude but a state of conscience from which we shall never 
depart”’. 





EconoMiIc COLLABORATION WITH GERMANY 

The conversion of Rumania into a German satellite had important 
repercussions in the economic sphere. The presence of large numbers of 
German troops soon brought about the same shortage of food, fuel, 
clothing, etc., and the same enormous rise in prices as in the other 
Balkan countries, together with growing resentment among the people. 
The Rumanians as a whole were anti-German in sympathy, and the 
virtual occupation of their country by German troops, who not only 
consumed large stocks of their food and supplies but also sent quantities 
of essential goods home to Germany, considerably disillusioned them as 
to the advantages of the German alliance. 

The Germans dangled before Rumania’s eyes an enticing picture of 
her place in the New Order in view of the complementary nature of 
her economic structure with that of Germany, ahd established a greater 
influence over Rumanian economy than over that of any other satellite. 
On Dec. 4, 1940 a second long-term economic agreement of much wider 
scope than that of March, 1939 was signed with Clodius in Bucarest, 
aiming at the complete reorganization of Rumanian economy. Ger- 
many was to grant comprehensive long-term credits to Rumania to 
provide the machinery and equipment necessary to develop her 
agriculture and the capital needed for extensive drainage and irriga- 
tion projects, and to supply an inexhaustible market for Rumanian 
produce, while Rumania was to develop the railways, roads, and pipe- 
lines leading to her “natural economic markets within the framework of 
the new. European order”. Subsequent trade negotiations continued 
this policy of fostering Rumania’s agriculture and industry to satisfy 
the never-failing German market. 

This economic collaboration probably had its greatest influence in 
the field of agriculture, where German policy aimed at the maximum 
increase of production in general and at a change in the distribution 
of crops, particularly an increased production of oil seeds, to meet 
German war requirements. The country was still predominantly a 
country of peasants; the ‘‘raising of the peasantry’ by economic and 
social measures had been the first point of Antonescu’s programme 
when he came to power, and became incorporated in the 10-year 
economic plan worked out side by side with the German-Rumanian 
Agreement of Dec. 4, 1940. The question of land tenure and the issue of 
large versus small farms inevitably arose, but the outstanding effort of 
Government policy, inspired by Germany, was to mechanize Rumanian 
agriculture. German deliveries of tractors in pursuit of this policy soon 
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lagged behind the rate witeilgil: but the Antonescu régime laid great 
stress throughout on the need for increased production to supply both 
the home and German markets. But a shortage of labour (particularly 
after the Russian campaign) and of animal traction, and exceptionally 
hard weather conditions during 1941 and 1942 countered all these 
efforts for increased production, and shortage of essential supplies 
soon became felt. 

Sugar, meat, fats, and soap were rationed from April, 1941, and in 
Jan., 1942 bread cards were introduced. Apart from the bread ration, 
the official rations per head were fairly adequate, but it was one thing 
to fix the rations and another to make them available. One difficulty 
of this supply situation was the sullen resistance of the peasants, who 
refused to hand over their crops when they realized that the main 
supply was going to Germany; after March, 1942 the State was estab- 
lished as the sole purchaser of grain in an effort to control prices, but it 
became increasingly difficult to obtain stocks, for the peasants pre- 
ferred to feed their cereals to their livestock rather than supply the 
Germans, and a steady increase in the livestock population was re- 
ported. This refusal to deliver their crops also represented a passive 
resistance of the peasants against the requisitioning of their harvests 
at unremunerative prices. Many attempts were made by the Govern- 
ment to stabilize the cost of living, but the ‘black market”’ flourished, 
no commodities could be bought at the official prices, and consequently 
these official prices had constantly to be raised in an effort to supply 
the markets. Moreover, there was a grave discrepancy between 
agricultural and industrial prices, and this added to the peasants’ 
discontent. 

This constant raising of the official prices to meet the clamour of the 
producers made a mockery of any attempt at a controlled price system. 
Wages were controlled but, with the failure of price control, all attempts 
to relate wages to the cost of living resulted in a vicious spiral; there 
was growing discontent among the urban population at this state of 
affairs, while all producers found that the increased’ prices did not 
provide them with increased purchasing power, owing to the general 
shortage of goods. 

Rumania’s industrial activities were completely dominated by 
direct collaboration with Germany. German control was largely 
exercised through the rationing of raw materials supplied by Germany, 
but German capital investments also gained a stranglehold on the 
direction of industry. Special German-Rumanian committees were 
formed for various groups of industries during 1941 and 1942 to organize 
their output for German purposes. Control] over Rumanian industry 
was established quite early. After the occupation of Czechoslovakia 
some companies previously owned by Czech interests passed under Ger- 
man control; on March 18, 1940 a decision of a Rumanian court, given 
against a British claim, adjudged to the Géring Werke the holding of 
Zbrojovka Company in the Resitza S.A_, originally held by Armstrong 
Vickers, and in Oct., 1941 a new company was formed, the Rumdnisch- 
Deutsche A.G. fiir Eisen-Industrie & Eisenhéndel, with half-German, 
half-Rumanian capital, to act as ““Betriebsgesellschaft” for Resitza and 


1In July, 1942 the Government was forced to lift the control on the price of 
maize in order to secure stocks, but with little success. 
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its associated companies, and also for the Malaxa works, the second 
largest company in Rumanian heavy industry, which had been taken 
over earlier by the Rumanian Government. A further hold on industry 
was given to the Germans by the Deutsche Bank’s acquisition in the 
spring of 1941 of the controlling interest in the Banque Commerciale 
Rumaine, hitherto held by a French-Belgian group. 

Of particular importance was Germany’s control of the oil industry. 
As early as Jan., 1940 an Oil Commissariat had been established to 
control oil production and distribution, though it was argued that this 
move was not specially favourable to Germany. In Aug., 1940 the 
Government took over the British and Dutch oil companies, and 
thenceforward Germany came to acquire virtual control over the whole 
oil output, partly through agreements between the Kontinentale Oel- 
Gesellschaft and the State-owned Rumanian A.C.E.X., which concerned 
new borings, and with the private companies, and partly through 
direct capital acquisition. Germany increased her capital holdings in 
the oil industry from practically nil before 1938 to 12 per cent by the 
spring of 1941, and later it was reported that during the summer of 1941 
German capital had replaced large amounts of Western European 
capital. In Feb., 1941 petrol was rationed inside Rumania and all oil 
supplies were diverted to Axis needs. A heavy decline in the oil output 
since the peak year of 1936 caused the Germans considerable un- 
easiness; the Petroleum Monitor of 1941 showed a 42 per cent decline 
in production since 1936, and frequent efforts to exploit new borings 
met with little success. Moreover, the blockading of the sea-routes to 
Germany caused a further decline in oil exports.* The task of transport- 
ing all Germany’s oil requirements was far beyond the capacity of the 
Rumanian railways; her 712 kilometres of pipe-line were also inadequate, 
and the 3 points of shipment on the Danube were capable of handling 
only about half her normal exports. Germany made great efforts to 
solve this problem of oil transport, and the pipe-line was extended and 
the Danube ports developed, but Rumanian supplies never satisfied 
German requirements. 

In general, therefore, the rosy picture of economic collaboration fore- 
told by the Germans was far from the truth. The Rumanians were 
expected to fulfil their side of the bargain and to send all their oil and 
food to Germany, but a corresponding return of goods from Germany 
was not forthcoming. During the first half of 1941 Rumanian exports 
to Germany amounted to a value of 13,350 million lei, but her imports in 
return only totalled 7,300 million lei, and these were mainly in the 
form of war materials, agricultural implements, and chemical and 
medical products, all of a kind to increase Rumania’s production for 
Germany but not to satisfy her real needs. The Rumanian currency 
was devalued as against the German, but German debts to Rumania 
continued to rise to alarming levels. German coins were also made 
legal tender in Rumania with no cover whatever, at once opening the 
way for unlimited inflation. The general trend of Rumanian-German 
economic collaboration towards domination by Germany was by no 
means welcome to Rumania, especially at a time when the cry was all 
for nationalization and the “‘Rumanization”’ of the country’s economic 

1 During 1939 67 per cent of Rumania’s oil exports went by sea,and by June 
94 0 this had fallen to 36 per cent. , 
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life. Even the pro-Axis Curentul expressed this feeling; at the end of 
1941 it wrote, “If the measures for Rumanization prove inadequate the 
place of the Jews will be taken by other aliens even more dangerous by 
their boldness\ The food situation, moreover, was a source of constant 
discontent, for even when in the winter of 1942-43 food supplies, Owing 
to a better harvest, were not so scarce, the increased prices had put them 
beyond the reach of the vast majority of the population. 


THE RUSSIAN ADVENTURE 

These domestic discomforts felt by the people were, however, only the 
least part of the consequences of Antonescu’s alliance with the Germans, 
In June, 1941 he ordered the Army to march alongside the Germans in 
the attack on Russia, and within 3 months more Rumanian soldiers 
had been lost on the Southern Russian front than during the whole of 
the 1914-18 war. When he signed the Tripartite Pact Antonescu had 
announced his ‘“‘complete confidence in the German nation’’. This con- 
fidence could only mean that he trusted in Germany’s intention to 
reward Rumania for her services by restoring to her the territories she 
had lost, and it probably inferred that he had been given assurances 
that when the German plan was ripe for an attack on Russia Rumania 
could then re-enter Bessarabia alongside the German armies. 

The recovery of Bessarabia and the Bukovina was greeted with 
enthusiasm throughout the country, but the Russian adventure did not 
end there. Rumanian troops were ordered forward to the storming of 
Odessa, on across the Dnieper and into the Caucasus until thousands 
were slaughtered at the siege of Stalingrad, and many more divisions 
were captured or destroyed in the subsequent Russian drive against 
the invader. Large numbers of Rumanian troops are nearly isolated in 
the Crimea by the Russian sweep on the Southern front, and the Ruman- 
ian High Command are now faced with the task of withdrawing as many 
divisions as they can as quickly as possible from the retreating Axis 
forces in the hope of forming them into some kind of defence against the 
approaching Russian armies. The reconquest of Bessarabia and the 
capture of Transnistria have been very short-lived; refugees are again 
fleeing to Bucarest from Bessarabia and Bukovina, but now they can 
hope to find-no safe refuge there. The Russian advance is already draw- 
ing near to the Rumanian frontier, and when it comes the second time 
the Rumanians can have no reasonable hope that it will be stayed at 
the Pruth. Rumania is now convicted of active hostility to Russia, and 
Antonescu’s belief in the military invincibility of Germany has suffered 
cruel disillusionment. : 

Antonescu stands personally responsible for this tragedy, for his 
orders and his policy embarked the country on the misguided Russian 
adventure. The Rumanian people were not interested in continuing 
the war against Russia after the recapture of Bessarabia and Bukovina,’ 
and particularly disliked fighting for the Germans when they were fee!- 

1 By Jan., 1942 it was reported that prices of essential foods had risen in the 
following .percentages as compared with Sept., 1939:—flour 700 per cent; meat 
850 per cent; butter, maize, potatoes 650 per cent; bread 275 per cent; firewood and 
soap 1000 per cent. 

2In Nov., 1941 Antonescu held a plebiscite on the question of collaboration 


with Germany; 872,000 voted for collaboration and 17 against, but more than 90 
per cent of the people abstained from voting. 
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nd of ing the pinch of German predatory methods at home. But Marshal! 
te the Antonescu called on them to continue the fight in Russia, first as a 
us by jm Christian crusade”’ and then later, in his New Year’s message of 1942, 
stant to smash for hundreds of years those who for hundreds of years have 
owing fg robbed our land, piece by piece . . . It is our duty to fight on, for other- 
them fm wise we have fought in vain. We fight for ourselves and not for others’”’. 





Many elements in the Army itself were opposed to carrying the ad- 
venture beyond the banks of the Dniester. In Sept., 1941 12 generals 
were ordered to be shot for heading a deputation demanding a separate 
peace with Russia; and in Feb., 1942 General Jacobici, Chief of the 
General Staff, together with the Vice-Chief and two other generals, 
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nans, 

ns in @ resigned as a protest against sending more troops to the Russian front. 
diers #@ The High Command realized the folly of sacrificing Rumanian troops 
Je of | for a purely German cause; moreover, the Army was badly organized, 
had (@ill-trained, and after the battle for Odessa, completely dependent on 
con- @ the Germans for its equipment, and there was no enthusiasm among the 
n to | troops for further advances to the East. Moreover, by the summer of 
; she 9 1942 the Germans came to distrust the loyalty of their Rumanian 






comrades-in-arms; German artillery was placed behind the Rumanian 
infantry, all Rumanian commanders were supplied with German 
“advisers”, many Rumanian generals and colonels were dismissed, and 
much of the Rumanian Army was incorporated in the German com- 
mand. Many Rumanian troops mutinied on the Eastern front and the 
number of deserters increased; but Antonescu continued to order his 
troops further and further into Russia in accordance with German 
demands. Doubtless he hoped thereby to win for Rumania especial 
favour with his German masters, but German demands for troops only 
increased, while the promises of reward to Rumania remained consist- 
ently vague. Antonescu refused for long to admit the heavy casualties 
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an- 
iny suffered; but in May, 1943 he announced that half a million Rumanians 
xis JJ had been lost on the Eastern front. There is little means of substantiat- 
the ## ing the truth of this figure, but from the circumstances then prevailing 
the ff it might be argued that such losses were an outside limit, probably 
2in exaggerated in an effort to impress the Germans with the extent of 





Rumanian sacrifices. 

These sacrifices were indeed disproportionately heavy and brought 
Rumania no corresponding reward; Antonescu’s collaboration with the 
Germans has been singularly barren of favours for Rumania. The 
Germans refused to confirm the restoration of Bessarabia and Bukovina 
until the “end of hostilities’, and insisted that “German experience’’ 
should be consulted in the reorganization of the territories, doubtless 
hoping by maintaining this ambiguous state of affairs to keep the 
Rumanians up to the mark. The further advance of the Rumanians 
into Russia won for them occupation of ‘“Transnistria’’, between the 
Dniester and the Bug, including Odessa. Rumania had never previously 
shown any territorial ambitions beyond her old frontier, and the people 
remained indifferent to official announcements of the “‘liberation”’ of 
Transnistria. The territory proved of considerable agricultural value, 
and its strategic importance was stressed in official circles, as creating 
a buffer against Russian pressure while giving Rumania an entirely 

1 General Antonescu was given the rank of Marshal on Aug. 28, 1941 in recog- 
nition of his leadership at the front, 
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new position on the Black Sea by securing Odessa, which had always 
threatened the control of the Danube delta. But Germany never gaye 
Rumania any formal assurances of her permanent possession of the 
area, and “the new position on the Russian front has now dashed aj 
Rumania’s hopes of securing any of the territory she has occupied. 

This failure in Eastern expansion has only confirmed the widespread 
doubts, felt throughout the country from the beginning of the cam- 
paign, of Germany’s intention to restore to Rumania her former terri- 
tories. The main desire of the Rumanian people was always the restora. 
tion of Transylvania, and after the recovery of Bessarabia their quarrel 
was no longer with Russia but with Hupgary. In urging the Rumanians 
to expansion in the East the Germans were betraying the ‘confidence’ 
which Antonescu had proclaimed in their intentions; they hoped 
Rumania would discover compensation in the East for the territory 
she had lost in 1940. Far from promising to reward her with the return 
of Transylvania, they frequently threatened to hand over the rest of 
the province to Hungary if Rumania did not fall in with their demands. 
But the Rumanian people felt that the Antonescu régime was betraying 
the real interests of the nation by neglecting the Transylvanian issue, 
and their discontent increased as they saw their Army becoming deeper 
and deeper embroiled on the Eastern front when it was really needed to 
combat Hungarian claims. It was argued, too, that the Hungarians 
were contributing little to the Eastern front, but were conserving their 
military strength for an ultimate dismemberment of Rumania. 

In March, 1942 Vice-Premier Mihai Antonescu broke the long silence 
on Hungarian-Rumanian relations by a speech to the Bucarest 
Faculty of Law in which he protested against the injustices against the 
Rumanians in Hungarian Transylvania and declared, “Everyone knows 
that if the Rumanian people know how to retain love in their hearts 
they also know how to maintain firm hatred”. This was followed by a 
statement by Marshal Antonescu on Independence Day (May 10), 
1942 that “friends and foes alike must understand that Rumanians 
will never rest till all the lands of their fathers have been recovered”. 
It is not improbable that these pronouncements were based on German 
promises and formed part of Germany’s attempt to bring pressure to 
bear on Hungary. Certainly in the spring of 1943 Germany sponsored 
a full-scale Rumanian propaganda campaign against Hungary, with 
the aim of preventing the two satellites from composing their differences 
and joining to resist German demands. Moreover, these pronounce- 
ments against Hungary had great significance from the point of view of 
the internal situation; they were an attempt to wean popular suppor 
from the Opposition and to bolster the morale of the home front. 


GROWING UNPOPULARITY OF THE REGIME 
For the Antonescu régime grew more and more unpopular; from a 
state of bewilderment at the Government’s collaboration with the 
Germans, public feeling passed into war weariness and then into active 
hatred of the Nazi overlords, Dr. Maniu, the leader of the National 
Peasant party, supported by the Liberals under Bratianu, by Miha- 
lache, the leader of the former Peasant Party, and by the leaders of the 


_'This Peasant Party joined Maniu’s National Party in 1926, to form the 
National Peasant Party. 
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Orthodox Church, became more and more outspoken in his opposition 
to Antonescu’s policy of participation in the war against Russia which, 
he claimed,*subjected Rumania to ‘“‘a long and continuous haemor- 
rhage’. In Feb., 1942 he and Bratianu sent a protest to Antonescu 
against the continued Rumanian sacrifices on the Eastern front, which 
provided no pledge that Rumania would regain Transylvania but 
rather portended that she would be left exhausted after the Russian 
war to facealone the Hungarian peril. This opposition was believed to 
be running the Rumanian Freedom Radio, calling on the nation to stop 
fighting, to boycott the Germans, and to sabotage communications. 
As military events went more and more against the Axis sabotage 
inside the country grew, and by the summer of 1943 the increasingly 
long list of crimes for which the death penalty was imposed revealed 
the growing popular discontent. As early as Feb.,-1943 total mobiliza- 
tion of the whole population was ordered, to tighten Government con- 
trol, and in Aug., 1943 the Minister of War was empowered to place 
industrial and public enterprises under military arrest, all arms were 
ordered to be surrendered by Oct. 30 under penalty of death, and a 
number of new anti-sabotage measures were introduced. Meanwhile, 
ever since the beginning of the Russian campaign, mass arrests of 
“Communists”, that is, all those in opposition to the régime, had 
continued, and ever severer measures had been taken against the Jews. 
By the autumn of 1941 the Gestapo had established itself in Rumania 
as the largest German secret police anywhere outside Germany and 
France, and those suspected of stirring up rebellion or plotting sabotage 
were systematically arrested and executed. 

Dr. Maniu and M. Bratianu undoubtedly represent a most powerful 
political force in Rumania and would be the natural leaders of a new 
Government if Antonescu were overthrown. But they are not revolu- 
tionary leaders, and they desire the restoration of constitutional party 
government; moreover they are obviously not anxious to take over the 
responsibility of Rumania’s destiny while the country is in its present 
unhappy position. So far as is known Antonescu has never dared 
actually to arrest Maniu, but he has doubtless realized that Maniu is 
hardly the man to lead a revolution, particularly when such a move 
would only provoke the Germans to take over complete control. The 
Germans have always had a trump card to play against any opposition 
to their policy in Rumania, namely the Iron Guard, whose restoration 
they have held as a threat over both the Antonescu régime and the 
National Peasant and Liberal Opposition, in the one case as a means to 
force Antonescu to carry out their wishes' and in the other to keep 
Maniu and the other leaders quiet. The Government has constantly 
attacked its opponents as Communists, but there is little evidence of a 
real Communist party in Rumania. After 3 years of misrule social 
reform would now probably be recognized as essential by all classes of 
Rumanian society, for the landless peasants and small holders, who 
have been reduced to a state of virtual serfdom, are numerically the 
strongest element of discontent. But no Communist opposition, such 
as the Government denounces, can be. said to exist, though under- 
ground anti-German organizations, such as that of Viaicu and 


1 The attempted Iron Guard “‘putsch’’ in Jan., 1943 was believed to have been 
sponsored by von Killinger, the German Minister, in an effort to bully Antonescu, 
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“National Liberation” are mustering their forces for ultimate rebellion, 

The turn of the war in favour of the Allies has brought an increasingly 
difficult. situation for the Antonescu régime. The disasters on the 
Russian front occasioned official appeals to the Rumanian peop 
to fight on to the last ditch for national survival, but the British anj 
American successes in the Mediterranean and S. Italy brought home 
to Rumania the fact that she was at war with the Western Powers 4 
well as with Russia. Rumanian towns are now well within bombing 
range, and the U.S. raid on the Ploesti refineries in Aug., 1943 heralded 
the approach of attack from two directions. Antonescu’s commitment; 
to Germany rendered it impossible to retrieve the situation, though 
relations with Germany began to show unmistakable signs of strain 
In Antonescu’s interview with Hitler in Jan., 1943 it was reported 
that the question of compensation for Rumania’s services was dis. 
cussed, and in subsequent visits to the Fiihrer he attempted to bargain 
for the gradual withdrawal of Rumanian troops from Russia to defend 
their own frontiers. The Germans continued to turn the screw even 
tighter on their victim, however, and they insisted that Rumania’; 
most effective defence was by continued activity on the Russian front 
Rumania now faces a perilous situation, therefore, with the greater 
part of her military strength dissipated on the Russian front and with 
no means of forming a stable defence line along her own border. Ger- 
man reinforcements have certainly been sent to Rumania recently to 
stiffen Rumanian defence, and also to maintain order. But it is 
debatable whether the Germans will defend the Balkans to the last, 
and Rumania can have no illusions as to any possible German scruples 
about abandoning their allies. 

The deterioration in Axis fortunes inevitably brought some changes 
in Rumania’s foreign policy, in so far as she can be said to have any 
independence in that sphere. Early in 1943 friendship began to be 
shown for Finland. An attempt was made to associate Rumania with 
Finland as Axis satellites who were fighting “a separate, defensive 
war” outside the main struggle; the Government stated that ‘“‘Rumania, 
like Finland, has no part in the world struggle” and that both 
were defending ‘‘only their national existence and European civiliza- 
tion”. At the same time Mihai Antonescu began a grandiloquent 
campaign proclaiming Rumania’s Latin affiliations, that ‘‘the Rumanian 
nation must make its Latinity into a national mission, otherwise it 
is lost’. This campaign culminated in his visit to Rome in July, 1943 
when he was received by Mussolini and the Pope. His schemes, which 
behind all their grandiose language amounted to the formation of a 
Latin bloc and the conclusion of a separate peace with the Anglo- 
Saxon democracies with the consent of the Vatican, met with little 
encouragement, however, though they won him considerable oppro- 
brium in German circles. The fall of Mussolini cut short all ideas of 
courting Italy. The Antonescus were quick to realize the close paralle! 
between the situation of the King and Mussolini in Italy and their own 
relation to King Michael, and they therefore refused to recognize the 
new Badoglio Government and hastened to strengthen their own con- 
nexion with King Michael. Indeed, this policy of cultivating the young 
King had been adopted for some tme by the shrewder and more wary 
politician, Mihai Antonescu, in an effort to win monarchist support, 
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and Marshal Antonescu daiehiy followed his example and naeaiealh to 
the expedient of using the King as the shield for his régime. 

l'urther attempts at peace proposals were made through the media- 
tion of Turkey. The growing influence of Turkey following the Adana 
conference was not lost on Rumania, and she hoped for the mediation 
of her old ally of the Balkan Entente with the Western Powers. In 
June, 1943 reports were given of a peace plea presented through a 
neutral diplomat “normally stationed in Bucarest’’ to the British 
Ambassador in Ankara. The Rumanian press at the same time gave 
great prominence to a press conference in Ankara given by the Turkish 
Ambassador in Bucarest, in which he stressed the feelings of friendship 
the Rumanians had for Turkey and declared that ‘“‘Rumania. . . must 
obtain at the future peace conference those rights of which she is 
worthy and to which she is entitled through the progress achieved by 
her in all branches of science and industry’. Since the Cairo Conference 
Rumania has doubiless come to regard Turkey’s association with the 
Western Powers as possibly involving her in the war, if not by direct 
intervention then by the granting of bases to the Western Powers and by 
opening the Straits to Allied warships. Such an eventuality is probably 
now Rumania’s only hope; for the Opposition has undoubtedly always 
looked to the Western Powers to save Rumania from Russian vengeance, 
and even, in more sanguine circumstances, had hopes that the Western 
Powers might sponsor her claims to Transylvania and Bessarabia. 
Such hopes, however, are rapidly vanishing now. 


A DESPERATE SITUATION 

[he Rumanian tragedy would appear to be almost played out, and 
panic is now seizing the country. She now has only two unhappy 
prospects: to become, like Italy, a German battlefield if the Germans 
decide to defend the Balkans to the last, or to be abandoned by Ger- 
many to the Russian conqueror. The German grip on the country at 
the moment appears so close that any revolution against the Antonescu 
régime would be immediately strangled, and in any case it is unlikely 
that any new régime could retrieve the present desperate situation. 
But Rumania cannot be allowed to escape the consequences of her 
policy by pleading that she is a German-occupied country; the mis- 
guided policy of Antonescu and the acquiescence of the people in his 
régime stand convicted of having aligned Rumania with the Axis. 

It might be argued that in the autumn of 1940 the German threat to 
Rumania was too great for Antonescu to have adopted any other policy, 
and that only by collaborating with the Germans was he able to stave 
off a complete German occupation. It is true that in Sept., 1940 
Rumania faced an extremely difficult, if not impossible, situation. 
Germany was still allied to Russia, and therefore, however much 
hidden rivalry might exist between these two Powers, in actual fact 
Rumania could not turn to one for protection against the other; she 
was surrounded by menacing neighbours, and had no choice but to fall 
in with the plans of the Germans, who had already established a firm 
foothold in the country. To have resisted German demands, couched 
though they were in diplomatic language, might have been glorious, 
but could not have been effective. Moreover, the internal situation 
rendered such resistance impossible; German agents, both political 
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and commercial, were already well entrenched in key positions, and 
had done much to undermine the unity of the country. National 
morale, which had been raised to fever pitch in a desire to oppose the 
Hungarian.demands, had been shattered by the blow of the Vienna 
Award; the afmy was poorly equipped and ill-trained, and in no 
position to face the Germans even if the High Command had not been 
completely dazzled by German military prowess in Western Europe. 
The political organization of the country had been effectively broken 
down by Carol’s efforts at dictatorship, and particularly by his flirting 
with the Iron Guard. The fear of an Iron Guard dictatorship proved a 
powerful deterrent to any opposition to Antonescu, while presenting his 
Government with a constant threat if they opposed Germany. 

Such arguments cannot, however, excuse the whole-heartedness of 
Antonescu’s collaboration with the Germans; he withheld nothing, but 
placed the whole resources and man-power of his country at the dis- 
posal of the Axis cause. Yet he had two trump cards he could have 
played against the Germans; the Rumanian oil, and the danger of 
revolt within the country against his policy. Had he used these two 
mportant factors to bargain with the Germans he might at least 
have secyred more substantial gains in return for his services, besides 
retaining the main part of Rumania’s military strength to be used for 
Rumanian purposes. Instead, neglecting Rumania’s true interests, he 
recklessly pursued the vision of military conquest in Russia, and the 
evaporation of that hope has now placed his country in its present 
desperate situation. 


Crm. C, 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 


II. FINANCES AND SUPPLIES, AND RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
POLICIES 

AN article in the last issue of the Bulletin (Jan.8, 1944) dealt with the 
setting up of U.N.R.R.A. and the powers of the Council, the Central 
Committee of the Council, and the Standing Committees. A summary 
was also given of the decisions taken at the first session of U.N.R.R.A. 
at Atlantic City concerning Organization and Administration, and 
general policy. These decisions were taken as a result of recommenda- 
tions made to the Council by the sub-committees of the two main 
ad hoc committees, set up for the period of the first session. Two other 
main ad hoc committees also made reports through their sub-committees 
on the subjects of Finances and Supplies, and Policies for Relief 
and Rehabilitation. A summary of the more important recommenda- 
tions made in the reports of these sub-committees and accepted by the 
Council is given below. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCES AND SUPPLIES 
Two sub-committees of this main committee made recommendations 


? For Resolutions of the Council and Reports of the Committees at the first 
session of U.N.R.R.A, (Nov. 10 to Dec. 1, 1943) see Cmd. 6497, 1244. 
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as regards (a) Means of financing supplies, services, and administration, 
and (6) Procedure for ascertaining and meeting deficits in supplies 
requiring importation. 

(a) The first sub-committee called on the Director-General to prepare 
as soon as possible, and to submit to the next session of the Council, a 
programme of operations covering the proposed activities of the 
Administration in connection with relief and rehabilitation, including 
the care and transportation of displaced persons; a programme which 
should be subject to modification if necessary. 

Financial affairs generally will also be handled by the Director- 
General. He will prepare for the entire period of contemplated opera- 
tions, or for any part of it, but the programme shall not strictly limit 
action in cases of urgency; it may be revised from time to time by the 
Council. 

The report established a standard but flexible basis for contributions 
to the cost of U.N.R.R.A. operations. The standard for member 
Governments whose home territory has not been occupied by the 
enemy is an amount equal to 1 per cent of the country’s national 
income during the year ended June 30, 1943. This amount is not an 
annual contribution, but a contribution to cover the country’s basic 
share for U.N.R.R.A’s entire term of operation. The recommendation 
is subject to ratification by the constitutional bodies of the individual 
countries concerned. It is recognized that the basic amount might be 
burdensome in some cases, and due allowance is to be made for this 
factor. As much as possible, but not less than 10 per cent of a member 
country’s contribution is to be in currency which can be expended 
outside the country itself, and the balance in the form of a credit in 
local currency, to be available for the purchase of the country’s supplies 
and services. Member Governments may make contributions in addi- 
tion to the basic amount. Likewise, contributions will be accepted 
from non-member Governments and from non-Governmental sources. 
Invaded member countries, which include the Soviet Union and China, 
are not included in the 1 per cent recommendation, but may make 
contributions to assist the work of U.N.R.R.A. outside their own 
territories if they are able. 

Member Governments who wish to give or to receive direct contribu- 
tions or other direct aid from foreign sources in addition to contribu- 
tions to or from the Administration shall do so only after prior notifica- 
tion and consultation with the Director-General. So far as possible, 
U.N.R.R.A. will utilize the contributions of member Governments at an 
approximately equal rate. Contributions made by member nations 
towards administrative costs (as distinguished from operational costs) 
may be deducted from the nation’s basic contributions. 

As regards distribution, U.N.R.R.A. will not deplete its resources to 
provide aid to an area whose Government is in a position to pay; 
whether a Government is in a position to pay will be determined by the 
Director-General, in consultation with the member Government and 
on advice of the appropriate Committee of the U.N.R.R.A. Council. 
The Council itself will decide in the case of disagreements, 

Governments unable to pay for aid in foreign exchange will be asked 
to hand over to U.N.R.R.A. the proceeds from the sale of supplies 
furnished by the Administration. Such local currency will then be used 
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by U.N.R.R.A. for relief and rehabilitation work, including the care 
and movement of displaced persons. 

Administration expenses within a country shall be borne as far as 
possible by the Government of the area and paid for with its own 
currency or local currency derived from sale of supplies. No distribu- 
tion of gold or convertible currency resources should in any circumstances 
be made by the Administration to a member or a non-member Govern- 
ment except for purchases of essential supplies and services. 

(6) The sub-committee on procedure for ascertaining and meeting 
deficits in supplies requiring importation made a clear distinction 
between “‘over-allestimates”’ and “national requirements’. The distinc- 
tion is between a rough estimate of the total quantities needed for 
relief, so as to enable the Combined Boards to revise production plans 
in accordance with the demands of the future, and the actual placing 
of a firm demand for a portion of the requirements covered by such an 
estimate. In the former case it is, of course, necessary for all require- 
ments to be placed by one authority, no matter through what channel 
they will eventually be presented for action. In the latter case the 
authority which is paying for the supplies is naturally the correct one 
to present the firm demand. 

In the preparation and presentation of overall estimates the bases for 
determination of needs will be decided on by the Committee of the 
Council for Europe and the Committee of the Council for the Far East. 
Their recommendations will be passed on to the Council, which will 
then make its over-all estimates of world-wide relief and rehabilitation 
requirements. These estimates will be presented by the Director- 
General to the Inter-Governmental allocating agencies to permit a 
global consideration of these needs in relation to all other requirements. 

In the preparation and presentation of national requirements the 
Director-General may also present to the Inter-Governmental allocating 
agencies the particular requirements of any country for which the 
assistance of the Administration has been requested. 

In cases where requirements or programmes of intended purchases 
are presented directly to the Inter-Governmental allocating agencies by 
the Government of a country liberated or still under occupation they 
will, in advance of-their presentation, keep the Director-General full) 
informed of such requirements or programmes. The Director-General 
may present to these agencies such recommendations or objections 
with regard to the requirements or programmes as he may deem 
necessary to obtain a fair distribution of relief and rehabilitation sup- 
plies in the various areas already freed or awaiting liberation. In making 
these recommendations or objections he will pay due regard to the 
degree of urgency of particular relief and rehabilitation require- 
ments, and to the extent of damage suffered by the membe 
Governments in a part or whole of their respective territories as a 
result of hostilities or of occupation by the enemy. 

The Inter-Governmental agencies will consult fully with the Director- 
General when any matter touching the interests of the Administration 
is under discussion, and, where necessary, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Supplies! will also be consulted. 

While one important function of U.N.R.R.A. is to determine relic! 

1 See previous article. 
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and rehabilitation needs, the procedure to be adopted for actually 
meeting them is of vital importance. The Director-General will 
consider it as one of his first and most important tasks to seek, through 
the appropriate national or Inter-Governmental agencies, to arrange 
for the necessary allocations and procurement of supplies and their 
storage, shipping, and handling, so that balanced reserves may be 
created as quickly as possible, which will be available at his request, 
whenever and wherever the need arises. He will use, wherever pos- 
sible, the established national agencies for securing and distributing 
supplies and make every effort to prevent any dislocation of the economy 
of a supplying nation; and he will also work in co-operation with 
Military Commands to ensure that all possible stocks of supplies from 
enemy territory are made available for relief and rehabilitation in areas 
liberated from enemy occupation. 

Representatives of the Administration will enter a liberated area at 
the earliest possible moment, to assist in preparations for the transition 
from military to civilian responsibility, after having first obtained the 
permission of. the appropriate Military Command, and whenever 
practicable also after consultation with the National Government or 
recognized National Authority concerned. To ensure that U.N.R.R.A. 
will be able to begin relief work in liberated territory as soon as possible 
Military Authorities will be asked to keep the Administration advised 
of conditions they find affecting civilian relief and rehabilitation. 
Member Governments having administrative authorities in a liberated 
area will keep the Director-General and the appropriate regional 
Committee fully informed as to any surplus of supplies from time to 
time available in the area to meet, when circumstances permit, relief 
and rehabilitation requirements of other liberated areas. 


COMMITTEE ON RELIEF AND REHABILITATION POLICIES 

Six sub-committees of this main committee made reports on policies 
regarding (a) Relief and distribution, (b) Health and medical care, 
(c) Welfare services, including relations with voluntary relief agencies, 
(d) Assistance to displaced persons, (e) Agricultural rehabilitation, 
and (f) Rehabilitation of such industries, transport, and other services 
as are essential to relief. 

(a) The sub-committee on relief distribution policies recommended 
as a first principle that relief should, when practicable, be administered 
by national Governments themselves. One of the primary objectives of 
U.N.R.R.A. is to assist in the re-establishing and strengthening of 
national Governmental! relief and welfare agencies; only in such a way 
can national Governments be helped to fulfil their own obligations 
towards such need and distress as may exist within their respective 
jurisdictions. For this reason, the sub-committee stated that it should 
be the general policy of U.N.R.R.A. not to administer relief and welfare 
services within a country with its own personnel, but rather to make 
resources available to an appropriate national Government agency (or 
agencies) to be administered in accordance with plans agreed upon by 
both U.N.R.R.A. and the national agency. Where Governments have 
not established or designated appropriate agencies to assume responsi- 
bility for relief and rehabilitation work U.N.R.R.A. itself may have to 
administer such services as may be needed, or it may have to enter into 
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direct working relationships with appropriate local Government 
agencies and authorities or with voluntary agencies. 

To ensure that U.N.R.R.A. fulfils its obligations to the United 
Nations as a whole as well as to the individual country concerned 
certain general principles are to be followed in the distribution of relief 
No discrimination must be made in the distribution of relief supplies 
because of race, creed, or political belief, and at no time shall relief and 
rehabilitation supplies be used as a political weapon. The sole consider- 
ation must be the degree of need, and all classes of the community. 
irrespective of purchasing power, must receive their equitable shares of 
essential goods. Distribution of relief and rehabilitation supplies should 
take place under effective rationing and price controls; the suppression 
of black markets should be pursued relentlessly, and use should be made, 
to the maximum practicable extent, of normal agencies of distribution, 
in order to combat inflation and restore activity. 

Valuable information was given to the sub-committee by representa- 
tives of a number of countries at present occupied by the enemy con- 
cerning the distribution systems existing in their countries, and the 
nature of particular distribution problems to be anticipated after 
liberation. A majority of countries anticipate that they themselves 
will be able to undertake the distribution within their territories of 
relief and rehabilitation supplies. It is expected that here there will 
be in existence after liberation an effective system of distribution 
agencies and a framework of rationing and price control capable of 
conversion into an instrument for ensuring a fair and efficient distribu- 
tion of supplies. The Governments concerned intend to do all that is 
possible to suppress black market activities and to remedy any existing 
inequitable distribution consequent on enemy occupation. In certain 
countries the breakdown of the normal organization of distribution is 
expected to be far-reaching, and here the Administration of U.N.R.R.A. 
will intervene directly to restore equipment for storage and transport 
and provide other distribution facilities as rapidly as possible. 

The policy to be adopted if supplies should prove inadequate to meet 
all needs in full was also considered, and the report declared that where 
it was necessary to establish priorities special attention should be given 
to the needs of young children and youths, while the provision of 
immediate aid to pregnant and nursing mothers was also of vital 
importance. 

(6) The sub-committee on policies with respect to health and medical 
care made concrete proposals. The report called for the immediate 
setting up of an U.N.R.R.A. Standing Committee on Health, to advise 
during the course of U.N.R.R.A.’s operations on all health, medical, 
4nd nutritional aspects of its work. It also provided for an organiza- 
tion within U.N.R.R.A. devoted specifically to healtia work and headed 
by a health director to develop policies and direct all technical aspects 

of the work. Lastly, it urged the appointment of regional health 
directors and field missions, in which teams of experts and individual! 
experts would be sent out where needed; it also proposed the formation 
of special commissions, and the extension of authority to the Director- 
General to call together, in either regional or world-wide conference, 
the directors of national public health services whenever practicable 
and desirable. Member Governments were asked to supply competent 
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ersonnel for training, and are also committed to full co-operation 
with the health organization for pooling information on epidemics or 






ited conditions that might lead to them; the creation of a special section in 
ned # the health organization for epidemiological control was suggested. 

lief, The report recommended co-operation with the Military Authorities, 
Dlies and said that this should also be fostered with existing international 
and health agencies, such as the health organizations of the League of 





Nations, the industrial health section of the International Labour 
Office, and the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, as well as the Interim 
Food Commission on nutrition matters. It favoured the utilization of 
the wide experience and good-will of non-Governmental health 
agencies. 













de, As regards general policy the Committee stated that the chief task 
on, of U.N.R.R.A. in the field of health work would be to provide assistance 

to Governments in the rapid re-establishment of their health services 
ta- generally, both preventive and curative. These services include not 
m- only control of disease and relief from malnutrition, but also the re- 
he establishment of medical services, hospitals, dispensaries, sanatoria, 
cer health centres, laboratories, environmental sanitation, maternity and 





child welfare centres, and the control of endemic diseases, particularly 
tuberculosis and venereal diseases. U.N.R.R.A. would be prepared to 
give assistance in connection with equipment and supplies, personnel, 
expert advice, facilities for technical training, and the collection and 
dissemination of information bearing on the above problems. One of 
the chief ways in which U.N.R.R.A. will be able to help will be in co- 
ordinating the steps taken by individual countries to deal with the 
different health problems facing them jointly and individually. It will 
seek to equalize opportunity for the restoration of health in the various 
countries. 

In collaboration with the member Governments concerned the 
health organization will play an extremely important part in the 
health supervision and control of returning displaced persons. It will 
sponsor the conclusion of an emergency agreement between members to 
establish uniformity in the quarantine measures to be observed among 
them. This should help to control epidemics, particularly those affecting 
more than one country, one of the most important tasks with which 
the health organization will be faced. The medical aspects of nutrition 
will be another chief preoccupation, and the special needs of vulner- 
able groups, such as children and expectant and nursing mothers, will 
have to be given early recognition. 

The committee urged that the wide experience and good-will of the 
non-governmental health agencies should be utilized to the utmost, 
and that plans and policies should be developed whereby the resources 
of such organizations may be effectively used in those health aspects 
of relief and rehabilitation in which they have special competence. 

(c) The sub-committee on policies with respect to welfare services, 
including relations with voluntary relief agencies, defined the term 
welfare as including, (1) social relief, such as food, clothing, shelter, and 
other basic necessities of life made available to persons unable through 
the effects of war to provide for themselves or their dependents, and 
(2) services for the personal rehabilitation of individuals requiring 
special help. 
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The committee recommended that welfare services should whenever 
possible be administered by the country concerned, with U.N.R.R.A. 
giving prompt aid. U.N.R.R.A. would, however, be prepared to 
administer welfare services directly, to whatever extent necessary, if 
called upon to do so by the Government of a liberated area unable to 
administer them itself. The report defined the type of staff needed, and 
stressed that, in the administration of welfare services, local customs 
should be considered and local authorities consulted. 


It will be the policy of U.N.R.R.A. to enlist the co-operation and 
participation of foreign voluntary relief agencies, which may have, in 
the judgment of the Director-General, the competence, personnel, and 
other necessary resources which can be effectively integrated in the 
U.N.R.R.A. programme. The close working relationship between 
U.N.R.R.A. and the voluntary agencies envisaged will require careful 
supervision and co-ordination to prevent either duplication of services 
or gaps in services. Therefore the foreign voluntary relief agencies may 
not initiate operations in any area receiving relief from U.N.R.R.A., 
unless subject to the regulation of the Director-General. 

The principal groups of population most likely to need special care 
are the children, particularly war orphans, persons disabled by war, 
the homeless and the Stateless, and finally, families in which war has 
created welfare problems. Although certain priorities may have to be 
established it is recognized that there should be no discrimination in 
the administration of welfare services on account of race, religion, 
nationality, citizenship, or political beliefs. 


The report also dealt with the best methods of distribution of the wel- 
fare aid, and stressed that where it was necessary to set up priorities 
full consideration should be given to local opinion and use should be 
made of local advisory groups. It urged the restoration of family 
groups as quickly as possible, and that mass housing and feeding should 
be abandoned as rapidly as practicable and vocational training be 
undertaken. Welfare services should be designed to help people to help 
themselves, and whenever possible opportunities for construction work 
and measures for self-help should be provided so as to permit those 
receiving relief to produce some of their own basic requirements. 


(d) The committee on policies with respect to assistance to displaced 
persons defined in detail the general classification of persons in whose 
liberation U.N.R.R.A. is likely to be called upon to assist. It also 
established policies under which U.N.R.R.A. will give assistance to 
displaced persons desiring to return to their former homes in liberated 
territories. The groups referred to may at present be in liberated or 
conquered territories, or they may have been displaced within their 
own territories. In the latter case U.N.R.R.A. will act only if requested 
by the national Government to do so. Those nationals of the United 
Nations and those Stateless persons who have been driven from their 
places of settled residence in countries of which they are not nationals, 
and who desire to return, are also considered to come within the scope 
of U.N.R.R.A.’s activities. 


Finding new places of settlement for those who cannot or do not 
desire to be repatriated is not the task of U.N.R.R.A. This falls within 
the province of the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees in 
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London. U.N.R.R.A. will, however, assist for a reasonable period in 
the care of refugees awaiting resettlement until the Inter-Governmental 
Committee is prepared to remove them to new places. 

The report stated that it is not the purpose of U.N.R.R.A. to assist 
enemy subjects, but inorder toensure that the “invaded’’ homesof United 
Nations’ nationals may be returned to their rightful owners it is sug- 
gested that the removal of enemy or ex-enemy nationals from such 
places may be properly undertaken by the Administration. The 
question of the return of these enemy nationals to their own homes is to 

















and 

in be referred to an early meeting of the Council as a separate issue, so 
ind that a broad directive on policy may be laid down. 

the No responsibility will be undertaken by U.N.R.R.A. for the repatri- 
Pen ation of prisoners of war, unless request is made by the member 
ful Government concerned on behalf of any particular group. It is 
ces envisaged, however, that in certain circumstances U.N.R.R.A.’s assist- 
ay ance may be requested; for instance, where the military status of 
A. prisoners of war has been disregarded by the enemy and they are scat- 





tered in labour camps far from their original place of imprisonment. 

The Director-General will establish contact with the Military 
Authorities of the United Nations, with a view to concerting plans for 
dealing in a uniform and closely co-ordinated manner with any large 
groups of displaced persons which may be found in any liberated or 
occupied territory on the entry of the forces of the United Nations. A 
uniform basis will also be arrived at with national Governments for 
dealing with these persons during the period of military control, and 
subsequently. 

U.N.R.R.A. will co-operate closely with the committee on health, as 
well as the national health authorities of the various countries con- 
cerned, with a view to preventing and controlling any epidemics which 
may be expected to arise in connection with the repatriation of large 
groups of displaced persons. It will also co-operate with such agencies 
as the International Red Cross and the Inter-Governmental Committee 
on Refugees and any other appropriate bodies. The work already done 
by these organizations will prove invaluable in the preliminary surveys 
U.N.R.R.A. will have to make. The Red Cross, for instance, has an index 
of 15,000,000 names, including both Service personnel and civilians 
displaced from their normal places of residence. U.N.R.R.A.’s aid to 
repatriation will include such things as medical care, prevention of 
spread of disease, creation of emergency stocks of food for supply to the 
returning populations, and shelter and transportation. 

(ec) The sub-committee on policies relating to agricultural rehabilita- 
tion, while recognizing that the ultimate aim is to restore a more 
normal pattern of agriculture, stressed that the inception of a programme 
with this object in view must wait until the danger of actual hunger 
has been removed. 

Because there is a world shortage of many essential foods, and war 
and relief demands will impose the need for continued economy in the 
use of shipping, it is of the utmost importance to obtain from the soil of 
the occupied countries, and from sea fisheries, including whaling, the 
maximum of food in the shortest possible time. For these reasons the 
committee declared that U.N.R.R.A. should at present concentrate on 
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the first crop year after liberation and that during this period the war 
production pattern should be continued, as far as practicable. It pointed 
out, however, that where the war production programme had been 
prompted by an acute shortage of foodstuffs, resulting in a dispropor. 
tionate sacrifice in productivity, and provided always that other means 
could be found for providing essential food, an early adjustment would 
be desirable to ensure more efficient production. In European countries 
assistance may be required at an early date to prevent the further 
depletion of dairy herds. Such a measure, coupled with steps to expand 
fisheries and the whaling industry, would act as a partial corrective for 
the shortage of animal proteins, fats, and vitamins. 


The report listed the agricultural requirements of liberated areas, 
and pointed out that the priorities between these various items would 
naturally vary from area to area. For instance, imthe Far East, where 
there has been catastrophic depletion of draught animals, these might 
have to be given an earlier priority than elsewhere, while a similar con- 
sideration might apply to the more heavily devastated areas of Europe. 
Since priorities between various agricultural items will vary from area 
to area such priorities will. be determined by the Government or 
recognized national ‘authority concerned, in conjunction with the 
Director-General. The test will be whether the supply of these require- 
ments will bring early and large returns in the form of crops and fish for 
direct human consumption. 


Dealing with the order of priorities as between agricultural supplies 
and other relief supplies, the sub-committee stated that, in its opinion, 
first on the list must be essential amounts of food, medical supplies, and 
other urgent requirements, such as clothing. Immediately after these 
would come specified agricultural supplies. Where the general order of 
priorities decided on is felt by an individual country to inflict undue 
hardship on it the national Government is entitled to present a special 
case to the Standing Technical Committee on Agriculture for readjust- 
ment of the priorities. 


In order to utilize to the greatest advantage the foodstuffs that are 
home-produced or imported, U.N.R.R.A. will assist the national 
Governments or recognized authorities in restoring necessary processing 
facilities. For instance, once necessary milling capacity has been 
restored, because of the importance of milling offals as a food, the import 
of grains should have priority over flour; similarly, where the necessary 
processing plants exist vegetable oil seeds should be imported, instead 
of the manufactured products. 


The committee stated that particular attention should be devoted to 
the production of those vegetables and pulses which have a high protein 
or vitamin content, and that the production of potatoes and their use for 
human consumption should be increased to the maximum in liberated 
countries. Consequently, high priority should be given to imports of 
seed potatoes and to seeds of various other vegetables. It recommended 
that national production programmes should be drawn up as soon as 
possible, and, in dealing with the longer term aspects of agriculture 
rehabilitation, urged the closest co-operation between the U.N.R.R.A. 
and the United Nations Interim Commission of Food and Agriculture. 


(f) According to the recommendations of the sub-committee on 
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policies relating to rehabilitation of such industries, transport, and 
other services as are essential to relief, U.N.R.R.A. should deal with 
whatever rehabilitation supplies are needed to enable a recipient 
country to produce and transport relief supplies both for its own needs 
and for those of other liberated areas. The rehabilitation supplies will 
consist of such things as raw materials, machinery, and spare parts. 
Public utilities and services will be rehabilitated by U.N.R.R.A., so far 
as they can be restored to meet immediate and basic needs, for such 
essentials as light, water power, transportation, and communications. 
Rehabilitation’ also will extend to industries’ which provide food, 
shelter, clothing, medical supplies, and other similar essentials. Policies 
were established for both immediate and future purchases of materials 
and machinery, and for the use of raw or manufactured materials from 
liberated areas themselves; supplies which can be obtained from enemy 
countries are not to be overlooked. 


A point stressed by the committee is that the task of rehabilitation 
is not to be considered as the beginning of reconstruction, but rather 
that it is an essential part of the task of providing relief. New construc- 
tion work would therefore not fall within U.N.R.R.A.’s scope. It 
differentiated between rehabilitation and reconstruction, and ruled that 
reconstruction is beyond the intent of the basic U.N.R.R.A. agreement. 


Relief measures hinge upon the vast problem of inland transport. 
Policies were, therefore, established for the restoration of means of 
communication to a satisfactory working condition, as well as for the 
regional co-ordination of the movement of all relief supplies and dis- 
placed persons, whether by rail, road, inland waterway, coastal ship- 
ping, or air. It was laid down that each National Administration 
should retain its sovereign power over transportation in its own country. 

A recommendation was made that the Administration should help 
those countries whose industries can be rehabilitated for production of 
relief and rehabilitation goods urgently needed in other liberated areas. 
Special allocations of raw materials, machinery, and spare parts would, 
if necessary, be made to them, and experienced staff lent to them; while 
special priorities for returning their skilled workers who are not in 
enemy territories would also be introduced. 

The report contained a section devoted to the problem of providing 
accommodation, but pointed out that any general rebuilding policy for 
the liberated areas falls under the heading of long-term reconstruction 
and does not come within the purview of the Administration. It stated 
that the help of the Military Authorities would be asked in the giving 
of information as to housing conditions. Priority in the restoration of 
accommodation would be given to hospital: and schools, and the 
habitations of homeless persons, especially those engaged in essential 
work, would also be repaired as soon as possible. Construction tools 
and equipment are to be imported where necessary, and member 
Governments whose countries specialize in the manufacture of pre- 
fabricated houses are to be asked to make them available. 

The preliminary task of U.N.R.R.A. has now been accomplished, 
and the adoption by the full Council, consisting of representatives of 
forty-four United and Associated Nations, of the reports of its ad hoc 
committees and the embodiment of the results of their deliberations in 
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forty-one resolutions concerning all the main points under discussion js 
an achievement of first-rate importance. 

It means that a definite step forward has been taken towards securing 
the international collaboration necessary to provide assistance to 
national authorities for immediate relief work in newly liberated areas. 


D. P.E. 


RUSSO-POLISH RELATIONS 


THE POLISH AND SOVIET STATEMENTS 


ON January 5 the Polish Government in London issued a statement on 
the entry of the Soviet forces into Poland, which, it said, filled the 
Polish nation with the hope that the hour of liberation was drawing 
near. Poland had been fighting against the invaders for over 4 years at 
tremendous cost, without producing a single quisling ,and rejecting any 
form of compromise or collaboration with the aggressor. There was no 
country in the world where Poles had not contributed to furthering the 

_common cause, and therefore the Polish nation was entitled to expect 
“full justice and redress” as soon as it was freed from enemy occupation. 
The first condition of such justice was “the earliest re-establishment of 
Polish sovereign administration in the liberated territories of the 
Republic of Poland and the protection of life and property of Polish 
citizens’. The Polish Government, as the only legal spokesman of the 
Polish nation, affirmed Poland’s “indestructible right to independence” 
as confirmed by the principles of the Atlantic Charter and by binding 
international treaties. The provisions of those treaties could not be 
revised by accomplished facts. 

The conduct of the nation during the war had proved that it had 
never recognized and would not recognize solutions imposed by force. 
The Government expected that the Soviet Union would not fail to 
respect the rights and interests of Poland and its citizens. They had 
therefore instructed the underground authorities in Poland on October 
27, 1943 to continue and intensify their resistance to the Germans, to 
avoid all conflicts with the Soviet armies entering Poland, and to 
co-operate with the Soviet commanders in the event of the resumption 
of Polish-Soviet relations. If a Polish-Soviet agreement such as the 
Polish Government had declared itself willing to conclude had preceded 
the entry of Soviet forces into Poland it would have enabled the 
underground army to co-ordinate its action with the Soviet military 
authorities. The Polish Government still considered such an arrange- 
ment highly desirable. 


THE SOVIET STATEMENT 

On January 10 Moscow radio broadcast a statement by the Soviet 
Government declaring that the Polish statement of January 5 con- 
tained a number of incorrect assertions, including one about the 
Soviet-Polish frontier. The Soviet Constitution had established the 
frontier in accordance with the will of the population of Western 
Ukraine and Western White Russia, expressed in a plebiscite carried 
out on a wide basis in 1939. The territories of Western Ukraine, in 
which the Ukrainians constituted the overwhelming majority, were 
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incorporated in Soviet Ukraine, and those of Western White Russia, 
in which White Russians constituted the overwhelming majority, were 
incorporated in Soviet White Russia; thus the injustice committed by 
the Riga Treaty of 1921 was rectified. This did not violate the interests 
of Poland, but on the contrary created a reliable basis for a solid 
friendship between the Polish people and their Ukrainian, White 
Russian, and Russian neighhours. 

The Soviet Government had repeatedly declared its desire for the 
re-establishment of a strong and independent Poland and for friendship 
between Poland and the Soviet Union. Once again it declared that it 
was seeking to establish this friendship on a basis of good neighbourly 
relations and, if the Polish people desired, of an alliance of mutual 
assistance against the Germans. The realization of this task could be 
served by Poland’s joining the Soviet-Czechoslovak Treaty of friend- 
ship, mutual assistance, and post-war collaboration. 

The Union of Polish Patriots in the U.S.S.R. and the Polish Army 
Corps, formed by them, were already operating at the front against the 
Germans with the Red Army, and this opened up the possibility of the 
regeneration of Poland as a strong and independent State. “But 
Poland must be reborn, not by means of the seizure of Ukrainian and 
White Russian lands, but through the restoration to Poland of 
lands which belonged to her from time immemorial and which were 
wrested from Poland by the Germans.”’ Only in this way could trust 
and friendship be established between the Polish, Ukrainian; White 
Russian, and Russian peoples. The Soviet Government did not regard 
the 1939 frontiers as immutable; they could be modified in Poland’s 
favour so that areas in which the Poles formed the majority could be 
turned over to Poland. The Soviet-Polish frontier could pass approxi- 
mately along the so-called Curzon Line, but Poland’s western borders 
must be extended to incorporate Polish land previously stolen by 
Germany, without which it was impossible to unite the whole Polish 
people in its State, and which would give Poland its necessary outlet 
to the Baltic. -““The just aspirations of the Polish people for their 
reunion in a strong and independent State must receive recognition 
and support.” 

The émigré Polish Government, isolated from its people, had proved 
itself incapable of establishing friendly relations with the Soviet Union, 
and also of organizing an active struggle against the Germans in Poland. 
Moreover, its incorrect policy had not infrequently played into the 
hands of the Germans. However, the interests of Poland and the 
Soviet Ynion lay in the establishment of solid friendship between them, 
and in the people of the two countries uniting in the struggle against 
the common enemy. 


POLISH GOVERNMENT STATEMENT OF JAN. 15 

On Jan. 15 the Polish Government announced that they had taken 
cognizance of the Soviet statement of Jan. 11, and stated that it 
contained a number of statements to which a complete answer was 
afforded by the ceaseless struggle against the Germans waged at the 
heaviest cost by the Polish nation under the Government’s direction. 
In their earnest desire to safeguard the complete solidarity of the 
United Nations, especially at a decisive stage of the struggle, the 
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Government considered it to be preferable now to refrain from further 
public discussions. 

While they could not recognize unilateral decisions or accomplished 
facts whiclr had, or might, take place on the territory of the Polish 
Republic, the Government had repeatedly expressed their sincere 
desire for a Polish-Soviet agreement on terms which would be just and 
acceptable to both sides. To this end the Government were “‘approach- 
ing the British and U.S. Governments with a view to securing through 
their intermediary the discussion by the Polish and Soviet Govern- 
ments, with the participation of the British and U.S. Governments, 
of all outstanding questions, the settlement of which should lead to 
friendly and permanent co-operation between Poland and the Soviet 
Union. The Government believe this to be desirable in the interest of 
the victory of the United Nations and harmonious relations in post-war 
Europe’. 


REPLY OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


On Jan. 17 Moscow radio broadcast a statement in reply to the 
Polish declaration of Jan. 15, in which it was announced that the 
evasion in the Polish declaration of the question of the recognition of the 
Curzon Line as the Soviet Polish frontier could only be interpreted as a 
rejection of that line. The Soviet Government was of opinion that it 
could not enter into official negotiations with the Polish Government, 
since diplomatic relations were broken off between them, and had been 
broken off through the fault of the Polish Government because of its 
active participation in the German, anti-Soviet, slanderous campaign in 
connexion with the alleged murders in Katyn. In the opinion of Soviet 
circles these circumstances demonstrated that the existing Polish 
Government did not desire to establish good-neighbourly relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

Moscow radio also announced that an official Soviet commission 
formed by “the decision of the extraordinary State commission for the 
investigation of the crimes of the German Fascist invaders’ had been 
investigating the circumstances of the murders at Katyn. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S REPORT TO CONGRESS 
ON LEND-LEASE 


ON January 6 President Roosevelt transmitted to Congress his 13th 
Lend-lease report covering the period ending on November 30, 1943, 
in which he stated that the cost of Lend-lease from March 11, 1941 to 
November 30, 1943 had been equivalent to 13.5 per cent of all U.S. war 
expenditures for the period. Total Lend-lease aid up to November 30, 
1943 amounted to $18,608,553,000, of which $10,355,820,000 was 
furnished in the first 11 months of 1943, $7,009,129,000 in 1942, and 
$1,243,604,000 in the last 10 months of 1941. In 1941 munitions 
represented 21 per cent of total Lend-lease aid, 47 per cent in 1942 
and about 61 per cent in the first 11 months of 1943. The war would be 
much shorter because of the help Lend-lease had given to America’s 
Allies, and this was the main war benefit received by the U.S.A. under 
the Lend-lease programme. “It is’a benefit beyond price.” But 
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substantial quantities of supplies were also being provided as reverse 
Lend-lease aid; up to June 30, 1943 the United Kingdom had reported 
expenditures for reverse Lend-lease aid of $871 million, Australia of 
$196 million, New Zealand of $51 million, and India of $56,900,000, 
making a total of $1,174,900,000. Moreover, the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, New Zealand, and India had agreed to provide as 
reverse Lend-lease without payment raw materials, commodities, and 
foodstuffs previously purchased within their territories by U.S. agen- 
cies, and the French Committee of Liberation had similarly undertaken 
to supply strategic materials imported into the U.S.A. from North 
Africa. The money cost of reverse Lend-lease aid was in no sense, 
however, a measure of the help the U.S.A. was receiving from the Allies. 

Lend-lease shipments to Russia up to October 31, 1943 totalled 
$3,550,443,000, or more than one-fourth of Lend-lease exports to all 
countries; this aid to Russia had been greatly accelerated in 1943, and 
in the first 10 months shipments were 63 per cent higher than in the 
whole of 1942. Up to October, 1943 nearly 7,000 aeroplanes (more than 
to any other Lend-lease country), more than 3,500 tanks, and 195,000 
motor vehicles had been sent to Russia. As the United Kingdom came 
to be used as a major base for attacks on Europe the volume of Lend- 
lease to the United Kingdom had steadily increased, and shipments in 
the first 10 months of 1943 exceeded in value those of the preceding 22 
months by $824,503,000. In 1943 Lend-lease exports to the United 
Kingdom constituted 41 per cent of exports to all areas. Lend-lease 
funds had been an important factor in building airports along the ferry 
routes for aircraft flying from the U.S.A. to the United Kingdom; the 
British, under reverse Lend-lease, had built a great number of airfields 
for the American forces in the United Kingdom. 

Ina section entitled “‘Lend-lease petroleum in the war” it was stated 
that the U.S.A. were exporting a smaller quantity of petroleum 
products now than before the war, and that they were using about 88 
per cent of the oil they produced for their own war industry and forces. 
The U.S.A. did not pay for petroleum products currently obtained from 
the Middle East, with minor exceptions, and practically all bunker oil 
for U.S. vessels in the Middle East was provided by the British. United 
Nations’ forces in Western Australia, the Indian Ocean area, and the 
Eastern Mediterranean had depended upon supplies of petroleum 
products from the Middle East. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
ON THE STATE OF THE UNION 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT stated in his Message towCongress on 
January 11 that the U.S.A. had joined with right-minded people in the 
world in the determination that the present war should not be followed 
by another interim which would lead to new disaster, and that the 
U.S.A. were determined not to repeat the “tragic errors of ostrich 
isolationism”. Speaking of Mr..Hull’s visit to Moscow and his own 
visits to Cairo and Teheran, he said that the U.S.A. had been com- 
mitted to no secret treaties or political or financial commitments.” The 
one supreme objective of the United Nations was security, not only 
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physical security providing safety from aggression, but also economic, 
social, and moral security in a family of nations. All America’s allies 
had learned_by bitter experience that no real development was possible 
within their countries if they were to be diverted by repeated wars or 
threats of war. The best intérests of all nations demanded that al] 
freedom-loving nations should join together in a just and durable sys- 
tem of peace. In the existing world situation unquestioned military 
control over disturbers of the peace was as necessary among nations as 
among citizens in a community; an equally basic essential to peace was 
a decent standard of living for all people, for freedom from fear was 
externally linked with freedom from want. Some people tried to spread 
the suspicion that if other nations were encouraged to raise their 
standard of living the American standard must of necessity be 
depressed. The very contrary was the truth. 

The majority of Americans were meeting the demands of the war 
with magnificent courage and understanding, but a noisy minority of 
“pests who swarm through the lobbies of Congress and the cocktail 
bars of Washington” were maintaining an uproar of demands for 
special favours for special groups. The war had forced Americans to 
learn how interdependent upon each other were all groups and sections 
of the population. Increased food costs, for example, would bring new 
demands for wage increases, which would in turn raise all prices, and 
this would have a particularly disastrous result on all fixed income 
groups. These groups added up to one-quarter of the population, and 
they had few or no high pressure representatives at the Capitol. 
Disunity at home now could undermine the morale of the fighting men 
at the front. Those who were complaining were not deliberately 
striving to sabotage the war effort, but were labouring under the 
delusion that the time of prodigious sacrifices was past and that the 
war was already won. The dangerous folly of that point of view could 
be measured by the distance separating the Allied troops from their 
ultimate objectives in Berlin and Tokyo. Over-confidence and. com- 
placency during the spring of 1943 had caused a great reduction in war 
production; in June and July more than 1,000 aeroplanes that could 
have been made were not made because the workers were on strike 
That attitude of thinking the war was won could lengthen the period 
of hostilities. The way to win the war was that adopted by the Govern- 
ment in the summer of 1918, when the President called for “force to 
the utmost”’. 

Therefore, in order to concentrate all energies and resources on 
winning the war and to maintain a fair and stable economy at home 
he recommended the following 5 measures to be adopted by Congress: 
(1) a realistic tax law to tax all unreasonable profits and reduce the 
ultimate cost’of the war to the next generation, which the Tax Bill now 
under consideration by Congress did not do; (2) a continuation of the 
law for the renegotiation of war contracts, to prevent exorbitant profits 
and assure fair prices to the Government; (3) a cost-of-food law to 
enable the Government to place a reasonable floor under farm prices 
and a ceiling on prices the consumer had to pay, to apply to necessities 
only and to be carried out by public funds, costing in appropriations 
about 1 per cent of the existing annual cost of the war; (4) early re- 
enactment ofthe Stabilization Statute of October 1942, which would 
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expire on June 30, 1944, and if not renewed would produce price chaos 
by the summer; (5) a national service law, to prevent strikes, for the 
duration of the war, and to make available every able-bodied adult for 
essential war services. These 5 measures formed together a “just and 
equitable whole”. A national service law could not be recommended 
unless the other laws were passed to keep down the cost of living, to 
share equitably the taxation burden, to hold the stabilization line, and 
to prevent undue profits. A joint recommendation for a National 
Service Act had come from the heads of the War Department, the Navy 
Department, and the Maritime Commission. National service was the 
most democratic way to wage a war; it rested on the obligation of each 
citizen to serve his nation to his utmost where he was best qualified, and 
it meant no reduction in wages or loss of benefits. The national war 
programme called for the employment of more people in 1944 than in 
1943, and he was convinced that the people would welcome the measure, 
based on the principle of “fair for one, fair for all”’. 

The overwhelming majority of men and women in the forces would 
be deprived of the opportunity to vote if the voting machinery was 
left exclusively to the States under existing State laws, for it was 
impossible effectively to administer 48 different soldier-voting laws. 
It was the duty of Congress to remove this unjustifiable discrimination 
against the men and women in the forces. 

It was also their duty to begin to lay the plans and determine the 
strategy for the winning of lasting peace and the establishment of an 
American standard of living higher than ever before known, and they 
could not be content if some fraction of the people was ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, ill-housed, and insecure. True individual freedom could not 
exist without economic security and independence; people who were 
hungry and out of a job were the stuff of which dictatorships were 
made. These economic truths had become accepted now as self- 
evident, and a second Bil! of Rights, so to speak, had been accepted 
under which a new basis of security and prosperity could be established 
for all. A great American industrialist had recently emphasised the 
grave dangers of “Rightist reaction” in America. If such reaction 
should develop and if America were to return to the so-called 
“normalcy”’ of the 1920s, then, even if the enemies had been conquered 
abroad, America would have yielded to the spirit of Fascism at home. 
He therefore asked Congress to explore the means for implementing an 
economic Bill of Rights, to establish economic security for all. The 
fighting men abroad expected such a programme, and it was to their 
demands that the Government should pay heed rather than to the 
whining demands of selfish pressure groups. There were not two fronts 
in the present war; the whole people were engaged in the total war 
effort, and each citizen had a solemn obligation to serve the nation. 


THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT sent the Budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945 to Congress on Jan. 13, with a Message in which the 
following were the main points: It covered a period which would be 
crucial in the history of the country and of mankind, and while they 
moved towards complete. victory they must lay the groundwork to 
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return the nation to peaceful pursuits. This double task must be 
reflected in the Budget. 

While they were still expanding war production and increasing the 
armed forces*they had already terminated more than $12,000 million 
of war contracts and had discharged a million men and women. [f 
hostilities ended on one front before they did on others large-scale 
demobilization adjustments would be possible and necessary. The 
problems of adjustment covered a wide range—contract termination, 
shifting of men to peace employment, etc.—and their approach to 
these problems must be positive, not negative. 

The objective must be a permanently high level of national income 
and standard of living, and to achieve this there must be concerted 
efforts of industry, labour, and Government. Their reconversion policy 
should have as a major aim the stimulation of private investment 
and employment, but there would be urgent need for certain public 
works, 

Farm output in 1943 was the largest in their history, and had en- 
abled them to maintain the best fed army in the world, to send food 
to their allies, and to eat better than civilians in any other country. 
1944 would be more critical, in view of increasing food requirements for 
the forces, the Allies, and the peoples of occupied countries. 

The Budget provided for total Federal expenditure of $100,000 
million. War expenditure had grown from an annual average rate of 
$9,800 million in the period July, 1940 to Nov. 1941 to a total of 
$90,000 million for the year 1944-45, showing that they had diverted 
about one half of their resources toywar purposes, and in the production 
of munitions almost equalled the rest of the world combined. 

A special committee was scrutinizing the military requirements item 
by item and cutting out or cutting back programmes no longer justified, 
and Lend-lease requirements were subject to similar scrutiny. It was 
now expected that war expenditures for the current fiscal year would 
total $92,000 million, and in 1944-45 $90,000 million, the latter figure 
being based on the assumption that the war would continue throughout 
that year. The total war programme from June, 1940 to end Dec. 1943 
totalled $344,000 million. 

The estimates were based on the assumption that the wage and price- 
line would be held, and they could be held. Wages, farm prices, and 
profits had reached levels which should be exceeded only in rare cases 
of special war requirements, and not by attempts of pressure groups to 
promote their special interests. 

In Oct. 1943 the revenue programme had been presented, calling 
for additional war-time taxes totalling $10,500 million. Those recom- 
mendations were still under consideration by the Congress, and he 
wished to stress the need for this additional taxation. They must face 
the fact that the failure thus far to enact an adequate fiscal programme 
had aggravated the difficulties of maintaining economic stabilization. 
Increases in incomes should be limited to reasonable rewards for 
additional effort. The time to impose high taxes was now, when incomes 
were high and goods scarce, and if they did not now pay in taxes all 
they could they would be treating unfairly those who must face the 
bill after the war. Individual incomes would be about 40 per cent 
higher in 1944 than in 1941, after payment of al] taxes. 
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\Var-time spending would leave its legacy of post-war debts. By 
June 30, 1944 the public debt was expected to reach $198,000 million, 
and a year later $258,000 million. Even higher totals would be reached 
if advance financing built up cash balances. 

Military victory was not enough. They would not have completed 
their defence of their way of life until they also solved the second task— 
the reconstruction of an economy in which everyone willing to work 
could find for himself a place in productive employment. The enemy, 
though beaten, might still arise in their midst if they failed in the task 
of reconstruction. 
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ERRATUM 
In the Bulletin of Jan. 8 last, page 5, line 8, for June 28 read June 26. 






OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 






a _ _ -WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

. Enemy activity over the U.K. was confined to the dropping of a few 

A bombs by hit and run raiders, and only very slight damage was done. 
Day attacks on France and Germany were on a heavier scale than 

00 ever before. On Jan. 4 over 1,300 sorties were made on targets in 





northern France by 1,350 aircraft, for the loss of 6 only, while U.S. 
heavy bombers, with escort, attacked Kiel, Miinster, and other targets 
in West Germany and destroyed 17 German ’planes, for the loss of 18 
bombers and 3 fighters. On Jan. 5 U.S. heavy bombers attacked Kiel 
and other places in West Germany and Tours and Bordeaux airfields, 
and destroyed 97 German ’planes, for the loss of 25 bombers and 12 
fighters. On that and the next day the R.A.F. attacked many targets 
in France, particularly in the Pas de Calais area, and on Jan. 7 U.S. 
bombers attacked S.W. Germany, destroying 42 enemy ’planes for the 
loss of 12 bombers and 7 fighters, while the R.A.F. bombed Maupertus 
airfield, the Cherbourg peninsula, and other objectives, for the loss of 
3 aircraft out of 750 taking part. On Jan. 11 over 700 U.S. bombers, 
with escort of 500 fighters, attacked the aircraft factories at Oschersleben, 
Brunswick, and Halberstadt and met with the strongest opposition 
ever encountered. In prolonged air battles at least 152 enemy ‘planes 
were destroyed, for the loss of 59 bombers and 5 fighters. Gen. Arnold 
said the attack was “‘one of the hardest blows yet struck against the 
German Air Force’. At a cost of 5 per cent of the aircraft employed 
production at 3 very important aircraft plants had been wiped out 
altogether, and it would be months before the damage could be repaired 
and production resumed. In addition, bombs were dropped on the 
Bielefeld railway component manufacturing centre and on installations 
at Meppen. 

On Jan. 14 over 1,100 sorties were made by Marauders, etc., as well as 
attacks by B17s and B24s on airfields and other targets in France, 
including the Paris area, and 27 enemy ’planes destroyed, for the loss of 
16. Mosquitoes swept the French coast later, and met no opposition. 

Very heavy night attacks were made on Stettin (Jan. 5), where over 
1,000 tons were dropped and 15 bombers lost; and Brunswick (Jan. 14) 
where 2,000 tons were dropped in 23 minutes; targets in Berlin, Magde- 
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burg, and in France (Morlaix, etc.) also being bombed, all for the loss o{ 
38 bombers. In addition, Mosquitoes made frequent night attacks on 
Berlin and places in Western Germany with negligible loss. 

On Dec.*26.a Dutch submarine scored 3 torpedo hits on a convoy of 
Norway; on Jan. 7 the sinking was announced of a German blockade 
runner in the South Atlantic; and on Jan. 14 torpedo aircraft hit 2 
merchant ships off Norway. The loss was announced of the trawler 
Kingston Beryl, the minesweeper Felixstowe, and the destroyer 
Hurricane. 

The Germans described the air action of Jan. 11 as a great victory for 
the Luftwaffe, and claimed the destruction of 136 aircraft, for the loss 
of 2 fighters, and the crews of 7 other aircraft missing. Some Luftwafie 
squadrons, hitherto held in reserve, had gone into action. They had 
been “‘set aside for new and important actions which were shortly to be 
expected’’. Some of them had towed mines through the enemy forma- 
tions at a height of 13,000 feet. They stated that on Dec. 31 a ‘‘major 
U-boat pack” sank 4 destroyers in the Bay of Biscay, and also 
announced (Jan. 4) that the number of destroyers sunk in the Atlantic 
in the last 10 days now totalled 21. On Jan. 6, however, they 
stated that their U-boats had retired from the scene before they 
could be beaten, which was a possibility had their command adopted a 
less elastic type of warfare. The U-boats were withdrawn to make 
them fit again by improved armaments and training; the enemy 
possessed the very best defences, so the U-boats had to put up with 
considerable sacrifices. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The speed and scope of the Russian advance may be judged from the 
following: Jan. 4, Byelaya Tserkov taken, after 4 days’ fighting; also 
Novigrad Volynsk, on the Slucz, 50 miles W.N.W. of Zhitomir. Jan. 5, 
Berdichev taken, after 5 days’ fighting. Jan. 8, Kirovograd taken, 
after 4 days’ fighting. In the north progress was made north of Nevel 
and the railway to Velikiye Luki all cleared of the enemy by Jan. 4. 

The Russians were now several miles west of the Polish frontier. 

In the Kirovograd fighting 8 divisions were routed, and the breach 
in the German defence line widened to 75 miles. The Germans still 
held Kanyev, on the Dnieper, and were holding open the mouth of the 
“sack”’ by their possession of Smyela and Uman. The Russians cut 
the line from Smyela to Kristinovka, however, by the capture of 
Yarovata on Jan. 10, leaving the Germans at Smyela only one line, 
running due south. 

During the next few days progress was made towards Sarny, 
Shepetovka, and Vinnitsa, and the threat to Zhmerinka, on the main 
railway from Poland to Odessa, caused the Germans to move troops 
frorn the Dnieper Bend area. They fought desperately to hold Kirovo- 
grad, however, and made 43 counter-attacks on one village alone, 
losing 155 tanks in a day. Five German divisions refused to surrender 
and were wiped out, over 15,000 men being killed, 150 tanks, 188 guns, 
and much other material captured, and 293 tanks, 296 guns, and much 
transport and other material destroyed. 

On Jan. 11 the Russians reached the main north-south railway near 
Sarny, which they entered that night, and also reached the river Bug, 
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near Vinnitsa. The same day they launched a major offensive east of 
Mozyr, and in 2 days broke through on a front of 18 miles. On Jan. 
14 they took both Mozyr and Kalinkovichi junction, just to the north 
on the line through the Pripet Marshes to Pinsk. These two places 
formed the main German bastion on the south for the defence of the 
White Russian front. On Jan. 17 the Russians, who had pushed 
forward along the line well west of Klinsk, crossed the Ippa River. 

On Jan. 16 it was announced that since the opening of Gen. Vatutin’s 
offensive on Dec. 24 and up to Jan. 13, his armies had killed 100,000 
of the enemy, destroyed or disabled 2,204 tanks, 1,174 guns, 625 mortars, 
4,686 lorries, 3,063 laden trucks, and much other transport material, and 
captured 7,000 prisoners, 315 tanks, 902 guns, 3,514 lorries, 3,100 laden 
trucks, etc., etc. 

In the north also the Russians began a major offensive on Jan. 14, 
and after 3 days’ fighting north of Novo-Sokolniki broke through on a 
front of 8 miles and took Nasva station, cutting the line to Dno and 
Leningrad. They also attacked north of Novgorod, on the Volkhov 
River, and made some progress. 

Throughout these operations the Germans counter-attacked strongly, 
particularly east of Vinnitsa, to ward off the threat to Zhmerinka, 
but scored no definite successes. By Jan. 17 the Russians in the Sarny 
area were well west of the railway at Stepan, and further south were 
only a few miles from Shepetovka. Further south again they had taken 
Voronovitsa, only just south-east of Vinnitsa. In all this fighting the 
Germans lost large numbers of tanks, the total for many days being 
between 150 and 200, e.g. on Jan. 11, 178; on Jan. 15, 190; and on 
Jan. 16, 166. 

[he German reports all spoke of heavy defensive fighting against 
superior enemy forces. On Jan. 6 they said the Russians had massed 
50 divisions and 9 tank corps in the Zhitomir sector and were con- 
tinually bring up fresh troops, with the aim of bringing about a total 
collapse of the German front. They admitted local breaches in their 
lines, but said they were at once “‘sealed off”. On Jan. 9 they stated 
that the Russians were now carrying out a general offensive on the 
whole front, and were already playing their best trump—numerical 
superiority. The fate of the whole war was being decided. At some 
vital points they were madly throwing in masses of troops in wave after 
wave, without breathing space. The only thinkable way of preserving 
the German forces from destruction was the elastic method of warfare, 
and the shortening of the front by the withdrawal of exposed salients. 
On Jan. 13 they reported ‘‘outstanding defensive successes at all focal 
points”, but on Jan. 14 announced the loss of important heights in the 
Kerch peninsula, after 3 days’ violent fighting in which the Russians 
had launched a very powerful attack. The German forces had been 
“outmatched by a superior enemy’’. On Jan. 17 they admitted a with- 
drawal north of Novgorod, and said fighting was extremely lively all 
the way from Nevel up to the Leningrad region. The Russians were 
using 250,000 men, and had crossed the Volkhov River. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 
On Jan. 4 night the 5th Army attacked on a 10-mile front each side 
of the Rome road, and heavy fighting took place near San Vittore. 
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On Jan. 5 the troops took Monte Majo, cutting the road from Vittore 
to Acquafondata, and on Jan. 7 occupied San Vittore and reached 
Giusto. On Jan. 9 they took the La Chiaia heights, just south of 
Cervaro, arid erossed the Peccia, a tributory of the Garigliano. 

Cervaro was occupied on Jan. 12, against very strong opposition, 
and further north positions just north-east and south-east of Acqua- 
fondata were stormed. On Jan. 15 the very strong positions on Monte 
Trocchio were captured, putting the U.S. troops on the last height 
south of the Rome road before the Rapido River. Along this stream, 
roughly from San Elia to Cassino, and thence south-east to San Angelo 
(where it, joins the Garigliano) the Germans had constructed the 
“Gustav line’ of very strong defences in front of Cassino. Further 
north, on Jan. 15, French forces under Gen. Juin took Cardito, and 
stormed the San Croce heights. 

The 8th Army made limited advances against very strong opposition, 
and got control of the heights 3 miles north of Ortona. 

The air offensive was maintained, with successful attacks on Civita 
Vecchia, Avezzano, Fondi, Fiume, Pola, Perugia, Lucca, Reggio 
Emilia (north-west of Bologna), Ancona, Aquila, Piombino, and 
Guidonia (an aviation city, the “‘most complete scientific and military 
air institution in Europe’’), while outside Italy heavy attacks were 
made on Maribor aircraft factory (Jan. 7), Sofia railways, etc. (the 
attack on Jan. 10 night being the 6th in less than 2 months: 37 enemy 
fighters were shot down), Salamis and Eleusis airfields, Piraeus ship- 
ping, Rhodes harbour, and shipping at many islands (Paros, Mykonos, 
Amorgos, Seriphos, etc.) in the Aegean. On Jan. 16a heavy attack was 
made on the Klagenfurt aircraft factory, in Carinthia. 

Allied submarines reported (Jan. 6) the sinking of 8 ships and damage 
to 2 others in the Gulf of Genoa and the Aegean, and naval units sank 9 
or more schooners in the Adriatic and Aegean, shelled Adriatic coast 
ports, and sank or set on fire many small craft. On Jan. 14 it was 
announced that over 8,000 German prisoners had been taken since the 
landing in Italy in September. 

The Germans reported (Jan. 11) a major drive on Rome by the 5th 
Army, which was frequently bringing up fresh troops, whereas the 
Germans were stuck in the same holes for 6 or 8 weeks, defending 
themselves against the cold, disease, and the “great material superiority 
of the enemy’. They claimed that in terror attacks on Sofia the 
Allies lost 15 or more aircraft, and that their own torpedo aircraft had 
sunk a transport and damaged 4 more off Algeria. On Jan. 13 they 
reported that 90 aircraft had flown over Rome that day and bombed the 
immediate outskirts, hitting civilians’ houses. Fighters shot down 3. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 

Tito’s forces reached the centre of Banjaluka on Jan. 4 and destroyed 
important German installations, but were then driven out by armoured 
forces, which then pushed on towards Tito’s H.Q. at Jajce. The 
Germans were stated to be trying to break through from west and 
central Bosnia to the liberated areas from 5 different directions, and 
to be suffering heavy losses. Col. Dedier, of Tito’s staff, stated on 
Jan. 13 that there were now 36 enemy divisions fighting in Yugoslavia 
on 7 fronts, and were now making their 3rd attempt, in 11 months, 
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to round up or destroy the Liberation Forces, which he said were now 
300,000 strong. In a year the liberated area had grown from one-fifth 
to over one-half of the whole country. The Allies made frequent air 
attacks on Split, Sibenik, Zara, and other Dalmatian ports, and also 
bombed Mostar airfield and enemy positions at Doboj, Travnik, Prijedor, 
Metkovic, Skoplje, and elsewhere. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 

In New Guinea the Australians made steady progress up the coast, and 
in New Britain the U.S. troops inflicted heavy casualties and advanced 
from Cape Gloucester to Borgen Bay. On Jan. 11 the Japanese tried 
to land near Cape Gloucester, but were driven off and many of their 
troop barges sunk. By Jan. 14 the Australians in New Guinea had 
reached and taken Sio, and the troops in New Britain had occupied 
Hill 660, in the Borgen Bay area. Since the Cape Gloucester landing 
the Japanese losses had been over 2,400 and the Americans about 400. 

Kavieng was bombed every night, and many ships sunk or badly 
damaged, including 2 destroyers. 

Rabaul was also bombed regularly, and on Jan. 14 alone a cruiser, 
a destroyer, and 7 cargo ships were seriously damaged and 29 aircraft 
shot down. Since Dec. 24 well over 200 enemy aircraft had already 
been destroyed over that port and its airfields, and many damaged. 
Heavy raids were also made on Japanese bases in the Marshall Islands, 
especially at Mili and Jaluit anchorages and Wotje and Taroa airfields, 
and on Jan. 4 it was stated that since the U.S. attack began in mid- 
November 116 enemy ’planes had been destroyed there, and probably 
50 more, for the loss of 12 Allied aircraft. Other places bombed in- 
cluded Koepang (Timor) where 2 cargo ships were destroyed, Kendari 
(Celebes) where the air base was hit and 6 or more aircraft shot down, 
and positions in the Solomons and along the coast of New Guinea. 

The Japanese raided the Arawe area, New Britain, several times, but 
did little damage. 


Sino-Japanese War. No reports of the fighting were received, except 
for attacks by U.S. heavy bombers on shipping in the Yangtze, Tako, 
on the west coast of Formosa, Bangkok shipping and docks, and 
Lampang, in north-west Siam. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

U.S. B17s and B24s made heavy and frequent attacks on the 
Japanese in the Hukawng Valley, where they were pushing forward 
to try and reach the new road being built from India to China. Chinese 
troops, going ahead of the road builders, crossed the Tarung River, 
50 miles from the Indian frontier at the beginning of the month. 
Heavy bombers also made daily attacks on enemy centres, including 
Yenangyaung, Kalemyo, Heho, Prome, Myitkyina, Myingyan, 
Moulmein, Rangoon, and Akyab, and on shipping on the Irrawaddy. 

On Jan. 11 Maungdaw was captured, and Japanese counter-attacks 
beaten off on the following days. On Jan. 15 Allied aircraft bombed 
many enemy points on the Mayu peninsula and shot down 15 aircraft, 
with 6 probables, for the loss of 2. Vizagapatam was raided on Jan. 13 
night, but no one was injured. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. jan. 4.—The Foreign Ministry issued the text of the 
Note recognizing the Bolivian Government, and a statement pointing 
out that recognition was based on international law. The Boliviay 
Government had shown its ability to maintain law and order and had 
promised to fulfil all international commitments. Argentina had con. 
sulted Bolivia’s other neighbours, Brazil, Chile, and Paraguay, and it 
was Argentina’s wish that all four should recognize Bolivia together. 

Jan. 5.—A decree was issued prohibiting press publication of any- 
thing which might endanger public order, or disturb good relations with 
friendly countries, or containing statements prejudicial to public officials, 
private institutions, or private citizens generally. Allorgans of publicity 
were to be inscribed on a special register, and all leading articles and 
comments appearing in them printed under the writers’ names. 

It ordered all papers to publish all official communiqués and informa- 
tion supplied by the Press Secretariat if required, and prohibited them 
from receiving subsidies, direct or indirect, from any foreign Power 
without the Secretariat’s approval. Foreign correspondents were 
covered by the terms of the decree, and ordered to supply signed copies 
of their despatches to the Secretariat. 

Jan. 7.—La Prensa and La Nacion announced that they intended to 
continue printing news as truthfully as possible and commenting on it 
as dispassionately as they could. La Vanguardia ceased publication 
voluntarily as from that day, publishing a farewell message to readers 
in which it stated that it would return. It also published a message 
from the Socialist Party protesting against its suppression. 

Jan. 9.—A decree was issued prohibiting 12 Bolivian professiona! 
men from practising in Argentina. It was understood to be based on 
representations made by Bolivia in February, 1939. 

Jan. 12.—The Government ordered the dissolution of three nation- 
alistic organizations known for their Fascist tendencies. 


AUSTRALIA. Jan. 5.—The Army Minister announced that casualties 
since the war began totalled 10,884 killed or died; 15,332, wounded; 
3,784, missing; and 25,895, prisoners of war. 

Jan. 7.—The Minister of Trade announced that meat rationing 
would begin on Jan. 17, 

Jan. 16.—The New Zealand Prime Minister arrived in Canberra for 
conferences between Australian and New Zealand Government repre- 
sentatives. He expressed general approval of Mr. Curtin’s proposal for 
an Empire consultative council, and said that the closest co-operation 
between the constituents of the Empire would benefit the world as well 
as the Empire itself. He said it was necessary to make the Pacific safe 
for the democracies, and he was sure the Allies would have no difficulty 
in agreeing on the disposal of the Japanese islands. 

Jan. 17.—A conference between the Australian and New Zealand 
Governments on problems arising from the war was opened in Canberra. 
Mr. Curtin stated that the Government regarded the objects of the 
conference as ensuring that Australia and New Zealand should take 
the lead in applying to the South and South-West Pacific countries the 
principles of freedom from fear, want, and repression, and should b) 
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uniting enhance the authority with which the two countries would 
speak toethe world. The main items on the agenda were armistice 
arrangements, security plans, provision for interim and long-term 
administration of island territories, aviation, immigration and welfare, 
and the development of native peoples. It would not be the wish of either 
Government to treat the affairs of the South and South-West Pacific 
as rigidly separate, and they would welcome the co-operation of other 
Governments in handling regional matters in the Pacific. 

Mr. Fraser said his Government wanted to see the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter applied to the fullest extent and the utmost collabora- 
tion between the countries of the British Commonwealth and the U.S.A., 
Russia, and China. New Zealand regarded her membership of the 
British Commonwealth as the fundamental principle of her external 
policy, but wished to collaborate with other Pacific Powers in ensuring 
the security of the Pacific. She would like to see the machinery for 
co-operation within the British Commonwealth improved, and she also 
looked forward to the institution of an effective universal organization 
on the basis of either a reorganized League of Nations or some similar 
body. His Government doubted the practicability of regional bodies 
for the preservation of world peace, though they agreed with the idea 
of a system of regional defence. 


BOLIVIA. Jan. 7.—Statement by Mr. Hull regarding the revolution. 
(see U.S.A.) 


BULGARIA. Jan. 7.—Reports reaching Turkey described the 
Germans as in control of all communications and other key services 
in the country, and politics asin a state of fermentation. Over 100,000 
people out of Sofia’s population of 450,000 were reported to have left 
the city. 

Jan. 12.—The Minister of the Interior was reported to have ordered 
the complete evacuation of Sofia, except for persons in the public 
services, and imposed the death penalty for looting. 

Jan. 15.—A 15 days’ moratorium was declared owing to the dis- 
organization caused by Allied air raids. 

Jan. 17.—It was officially announced that the Government had not 
evacuated Sofia. 


CANADA. Jan. 11.—The Prime Minister announced that 10,000 
tons of wheat were soon to be shipped to India, against the quantity 
offered by the Government on Nov. 5. Shipping difficulties had 
prevented earlier despatch. 

Jan. 17.—The United States Ambassador, in an address to the 
Canadian Club of Toronto, stated that he was convinced that Soviet- 
American military collaboration would be the forerunner of greatly 
expanded and mutually advantageous peace-time relations, which 
would facilitate the task of organizing and maintaining world peace. 
He believed it was almost impossible to exaggerate the profound impor- 
tance of the Moscow agreements of Oct. 1943, and the war and peace 
aims embodied in the declaration gave convincing proof that a new 
meaning in international relations was beginning to dawn. 
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CHINA. Jan. 16.—The British Ambassador arrived in Chungking, 


COLOMBIA. Jan. 17.—Signing of United Nations Pact. (see U.S.A. 


DENMARK. /an. 4.—The playwright and preacher Hr. Munk was 
kidnapped and murdered by Danish Nazis belonging to the Schalburg 
Corps, after interrogation by Gestapo authorities. (He had been in the 
forefront of the national rallying movement as author, poet, and 
preacher since the Germans occupied Denmark.) 

Jan. 9.—Two Communist leaders were shot dead in Copenhagen 
after falling into a German trap. 

Jan. 12.—The Germans were reported to be taking control of the 
whole railway system of Jutland, and to have turned the civil popula- 
tion out of all the public buildings in Esbjerg. 

Jan. 15.—Copenhagen radio reported 3 bombing acts of sabotage in 
the city, the most serious doing great damage to the Burmeister and 
Wain machine shops, working for the Germans. 

Jan. 17.—Swedish reports stated that German troops had occupied 
all the police stations in Copenhagen and arrested and interned the 
entire police force of the city. 


EGYPT. Jan. 3.—Nahas Pasha, replying to the Debate on the 
Address in Parliament, said the time was not yet ripe for any modifi- 
cation of the Treaty with Britain. It had stood the test of time. Those 
who advocated the abolition of martial law seemed to have overlooked 
the fact that the war was still raging in the east and west, that Allied 
camps and airfields existed in Egypt, and that Egypt had a duty to 
herself and her ally in the matter of security, which would be difficult 
to maintain without the special powers invested in the Government by 
martial law. 

Jan. 5.—A Lebanese delegation led by the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister arrived in Cairo to thank the King for his support and 
to discuss the project for Arab unity with the Prime Minister. 

Jan. 9.—After the first meeting between the Egyptian and Lebanese 
delegations a Foreign Office statement was issued reading: ‘‘Pre- 
liminary talks show the identity of views of both parties as regards 
Arab union and co-operation for the good of all.”’ 

Jan. 10.—Gen. Paget, C.-in-C., Middle East, arrived in Cairo. 

Jan. 15.—King Farouk received the Lebanese Prime Minister and 
the members of the delegation. 

Jan. 16.—The Lebanese delegation left Cairo for Beirut. 


EIRE. Jan. 4.—-The Government decided to intern 162 German naval 
officers and men who were picked up in the Bay of Biscay after the 
action of Dec. 29 and brought into Cork harbour. 


FRANCE. Jan. 6.—Reports reached Switzerland of the arrest of 
hundreds of men in the frontier areas, followed by mass deportation to 
Germany. 

Jan. 8.—A resistance delegate from France told the Consultative 
Assembly in Algiers that the patriots fighting the Germans and the 
Vichy police had already lost 40,000 men, and said the men of the 
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resistance movement were more effective than parachute troops. He 
appealed for greater supplies of arms for them. 

Jan. 12.—The Consultative Assembly adopted unanimously a 
resolution noting with regret the slowness of the administrative purge 
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lburg § and the delay in the punishment of traitors, and insisting that immedi- 

Nn the MH ate measures be taken to dispel the concern felt in the Army and the 
and {@ Administration. 





Gen. de Gaulle’s meeting with Mr. Churchill at Marrakesh. (see 
Morocco.) 

Jan. 13.—The Commissariat for the Interior published details in 
Algiers showing that in Aug. 1943 patriots derailed 45 trains, damaged 
58 locomotives, and committed 45 other acts of sabotage on the rail- 
ways, while 14 attacks were made on factories, etc., working for 
Germany, and large stocks destroyed. There were also 145 effective 
attacks on German lorries and cars. 

Jan. 17.—Visit of Commissioner for the Interior to London. (seeGreat 
Britain.) - 

It was learned that the Vichy Government had promised to reim- 
burse German industrialists for the loss of material and machinery lent 
to the Creusot works and destroyed by R.A.F. raids. 
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ifi- GERMANY. /an. 4.—Berlin radio announced the issue of a decree 
Se mobilizing all children “for war tasks to be carried out im addition to 
ed school duties’. 

ed If youths were to be employed during school hours the permission of 
to local departments of the Ministry of Education or the school authorities 
ult was required. The announcement added that the tasks “laid on 
" youth” were to be increased. 





The radio also reported that all rail passenger traffic had been 
drastically curtailed, and that goods wagons could be loaded 2 tons 
above the safety limit. 

Dittmar, in a broadcast, said the Russians could not be measured by 
the yardstick of former times. Their command had learned much, and 
“in many respects they have left us behind—in particular they have 
surpassed us in everything where numbers matter’. Germany's 
greatest trial during 1943 was in the bloody losses she suffered, but the 
enemy’s casualties were absolutely and also relatively far greater. 

Jan. 5.—Goebbels told a Japanese correspondent (according to 
Tokyo radio) that whether 1944 would decide the outcome of the war 
depended on whether the enemy tried to carry out large-scale landing 
operations. But whatever he did they would be ready to crush him, 
and if such an attempt once failed the enemy would not be able to try 
again. “If the Japanese and German peoples are calmly tided over the 
crisis of this war’’, he said, “‘victory will certainly be theirs. The war 
may last for many more years, but we must fight it to final victory, 
otherwise such a golden opportunity will not come to us again for 
many centuries.” 

The High Command was not aimlessly postponing action, but was 
planning to carry out retaliation at a certain specific time, and when 
that took place the British would certainly repent their blind bombing 
of German cities. 

Jan, 7.—Berlin radio reported that Goebbels had just addressed 
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senior Army commanders from Russia and officers from the Berlin are, 
and told them that “from the close merging of our political cleverness 
and our resources of military strength there spring inexhaustible 
energies, afid on these I base my certainty of victory’’. 

Jan. 8.—The Essen National Zeitung, in an article by Dr. Jaksch, 
said that the problem of using reprisals against the terror bombing was 
to find the most advantageous moment for letting loose the counter- 
blow. The choice of this moment was for the Germans; the Anglo- 
Americans had good reasons to ponder the question of the relationship 
between invasion and reprisals. They could not guess which was the 
lesser evil: to wait until the form, extent, and effect of the reprisals 
became known, or to attempt as soon as possible to take possession of 
the “‘reprisal coast’ in order to eliminate this presumable source of the 
evil before the fires of reprisal burst into fierce flames. 


Jan. 9.—Swedish reports stated that Himmler had adopted the plan 
of executing defeatists in the presence of their friends as the most 
effective deterrent. Some estimates put the number of executions for 
defeatism, spying, and war crimes of all kinds as high as 100 a day, 
according to American reports. 

Jan. 10.—Berlin radio, referring to the preparations in England for 
invasion, said that, in contrast to 1918, the American troops would 
confront a German army unshaken in its fighting spirit, ‘an army 
whose heart is not weakened by the home front, but inspired by iron 
determination and a tremendous lust for revenge’. 

Himmler arrived in Breslau to conduct a 2-day conference of 
administrators, attended by the Governor-General, Frank, the party 
leaders, Henlein, Hanke, and Bracht, and high officials from Berlin. 


Jan. 11.—The News Agency announced that a conference was held 
of propaganda leaders on Jan. 10 to hear statements on the political 
and military situation. Goebbels described the position of the Reich, 
and gave the assembly ‘‘the ammunition with which they are to imbue 
the people more deeply with National Socialist ideas, in order to create 
the political and moral conditions for defying all danger and exploiting 
all chances for certain German victory’. Speer, Doenitz, Milch, 
Jaschke, Kaltenbrunner (S.S. senior group leader), Waechter, and 
Naumann (of the Propaganda Ministry) also spoke. 

Jan. 13.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said: “If we give up the fight or if 
we lose it the fate of Europe will be sealed. Nobody could have pro- 
phesied at the beginning of this war what we would have to suffer and 
what we would have to master to be triumphant in the end.’”’ Germany 
and Japan were, he said, ‘‘guardians of the continental integrity of the 
spheres entrusted to them. The nations who live in these spaces, 
whether they like it or not, can continue their owr national life only 
under the military protection of these two Powers. Britain believes that 
she is still pulling the strings, but in fact she is the puppet that is being 
pulled. Britain no longer believes in herself. All she can do is to des- 
troy ...the British Empire is rotting alive’. 


GIBRALTAR. Jan. 11.—Two Spaniards, convicted in August and 
October 1943 of attempting to blow up important points in the dock- 
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yard, were executed. They had been supplied with funds, etc. by the 
Germans. 


Jan. 12.—Gen. Mason Macfarlane left Gibraltar. 
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‘sch, MJ GREAT BRITAIN. Jan. 4.—The Stationery Office published the 






Was HM texts of the resolutions of the Council and of the reports of the com- 
"ter: Hl mittees of the U.N.R.R.A. Conference at Atlantic City, Cmd. 6497. 

610- Jan. 6.—Dr. Benes arrived in London. It was understood that the 
ship #@ Government had informed the Spanish Government that they regarded 
1 the presence in Russia of any members of the Blue Division as highly 





unsatisfactory and out of keeping with professions of neutrality. 

Jan. 9.—It was announced that Gen. Maitland Wilson has assumed 
his duties as Supreme Allied C.-in-C. Mediterranean, and Gen. Devers 
those of Deputy Supreme Commander. The appointment was an- 
nounced of Air Marshal Sir John Slessor as Deputy to Gen. Eaker> 
Air C.-in-C. Mediterranean Allied Air Forces, and commanding all 
R.A.F. units in the Mediterranean. 

Jan. 10.—The Report of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 
was issued. (The Commission was formed in March, 1942, with 2 
sections, British and American.) A Caribbean Research Council had 
been set up, with representatives of Britain, the U.S.A., and The 
Netherlands, and steps had been taken to establish an organization for 
co-ordinating and expanding the purchase of imported food, and an 
inter-island distribution system developed. Action had also been taken 
to stimulate local Governments to produce more of their own food. 

The joint statement on the U-boat warfare in December said the 
total merchant shipping lost was again low, despite an extension of 
operating areas. Fewer U-boats were sunk owing to several factors, but 
the supply routes were well secured against attacks. In 1943 U-boats 
sank only 40 per cent of the tonnage they sank in 1942. Nearly half the 
merchant ship tonnage lost in 1943 was during the first 3 months, and 
only 26 per cent was lost in the second half of the year. 

Jan. 12.—It was announced that air raid casualties for Decembet 
were 10 killed and 41 seriously injured. 

Mr. Churchill’s meeting with Gen. de Gaulle at Marrakesh. - (see 
Morocco.) 

Jan. 14.—Prince, Bernhard of The Netherlands arrived in England 
from America. The first formal meeting was held, in London, of the 
European Advisory Commission, with Mr. Winant in the chair. 

Jan. 16.—It was announced that Gen. Eisenhower had arrived in 
the country and assumed his duties as C.-in-C. Expeditionary Forces. 

Jan. 17.—The Commissioner for the Interior in the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation arrived in London. 
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GREECE. Jan. 6.—The Government in Cairo announced that some 
1,000 inhabitants of Kalavrita, in the Northern Peloponnesus, had been 
massacred by the Germans. 

Jan. 14,—Reports reaching Cairo stated that guerrilla resistance to 
the Germans had virtually ceased, owing to the exhausted condition of 
the people, political quarrels, and hard weather conditions. There were 
over 150,000 homeless people wandering in the mountains and starving. 
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HUNGARY. ville 17.—An official communiqué stated that 3 senior 
Army officers who were required to answer charges before a military 
tribunal had fled abroad. 


INDIA. jan. 13.—The Government issued an ordinance providing 
that political prisoners could not be held for more than 6 months 
unless the detention order was reviewed and extended. Anyone 
detained was to be informed of the grounds for detention to enable him 
to make representations against the order. 


IRAQ. Jan. 9.—Discussions on Arab unity were held in Baghdad with 
a delegation from Syria, and a statement was issued saying that 
opinions were exchanged on questions of importance, and “‘the view- 
points of the two Governments on Arab unity were discussed on the 
basis of the Cairo Arab unity conversations, in an atmosphere of the 
most. reciprocal cordiality and confidence, and full agreement was 


reached on the viewpoint of both parties’. 
Jan. 10.—The Prime Minister in Palestine. (see Palestine.) 


ITALY. Jan. 8—Gen. Mason Macfarlane, Governor of Gibraltar, 
was appointed Deputy President of the Allied Control Commission for 
Italy. 

Jan. 10.—The German News Agency announced that Count Ciano, 
Marshal de Bono, Marinelli (treasurer of the Fascist Party), Pareschi 
(former Minister of Agriculture), Gottardi (former head of the Fascist 
trade union organization), and 13 others had been condemned to death 
for signing the order of the day drawn up by Grandi for the session of 
the Fascist Grand Council of July 25. (All except the abov en amed 
were tried in their absence.) Cianetti was sentenced to 30 years’ penal 
servitude. 

It was announced that the Amgot authorities in Sicily had just 
carried out an investigation in the form of a sort of Gallup poll, to 
ascertain the opinions and needs of the population on the subjects of 
the supply of food and fuel, housing conditions, the clothing situation, 
attitude towards the administration, and towards co-belligerency, etc 

Jan. 11.—The German News Agency announced that Ciano and the 
other 4 convicted men were shot that morning. Rome wireless stated 
that they were sentenced for treason and the betrayal of the ideals of 
Fascism; also that the others condemned to death included Grandi, 
Bastianini, Alfieri, Bottai, de Stefani, Federzoni, and Gen. de Vecchi, 
former Governor of the Dodecanese. 

Jan. 14.—Rome wireless announced that Mussolini’s Ministry of 
Justice was setting up special tribunals for the defence of the State in 
Rome, Turin, Florence, Genoa, Venice, Bologna, and Perugia. 

Jan. 16.—Algiers radio reported that the Fascist chiefs of the Ger- 
man-occupied provinces of Milan, Florence, Perugia, Terni, and Pescara 
had been withdrawn from their posts. 

Jan. 17.—A military court at Trapani passed sentence of death on the 
leader and of imprisonment of 13 men and a woman plotting to revive 
Fascism in Sicily. 


JAPAN. Jan. 4.—Tokyo radio quoted the Prime Minister as telling 
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a meeting of senior officials, cane Cabinet Ministers, that Solus 
faced “‘a grave situation that will decide her rise or fall, victory or 
defeat’, and that the situation did not indicate that the road was to 
be easy. 


MOROCCO. Jan. 12.—Mr. Churchill and Gen. de Gaulle met at 
Marrakesh for discussions. Mr. Duff C ooper, the British Ambassador in 
Algiers, was also present. 

Jan. 13.—Gen. de Gaulle told the people that the meeting was a new 
proot of the Anglo-French alliance on the eve of common supreme 
efforts for the same cause. 
pret ZEALAND. /an. 16.—Prime Minister’s visit to Australia. (see 

ustvalia.) 


NORWAY. Jan. 4.—It was learned definitely that the number of 
tudents deported by the Germans totalled 296, that of those released 
hon 700, and that of those still in Stavern camp about 500. ° Of 
teachers, 40 had been released, and 20 were in the camp; none were 
ited. 

Jan. 8—The S.T.B. News Agency in Stockholm reported that 
nother 400 of the arrested students had been deported to an unknown 
destination, after individual questioning of all those at Stavern. 
Most of them gave very unsatisfactory answers, which were taken as 
“incontrovertible evidence of disloyalty”’ 

Jan. 12.—The Norwegian Telegraph Agency reported that some 500 
persons had been released from prisons and concentration camps under 
a New Year amnesty. 


PALESTINE. Jan. 10.—The Premier of Iraq arrived at Haifa. 


PERU. Jan. 14.—The Government announced the discovery and 
crushing of a plot in which German and Japanese residents were 
implicated. Disturbances, including attacks on Jewish shops, which 
were to have taken place on Dec. 31 were prevented by the arrest of 
several Germans and Japanese. 


POLAND. /an.5.—Publication of statement regarding relations 
with Russia. (see Special Note.) 

Jan. 6.—The Prime Minister, broadcasting to the people, urged them 
to await developments with calm and fortitude, and to be intent against 
the common enemy. As to Russia, he said, ‘““We should have preferred 
to meet the Soviet troops not simply as allies of our allies, fighting 
against the same common foe, but as our own allies as well’’, and went 
on to urge the underground movement to strike with renewed force 
against the Germans, to avoid friction with the Soviet troops, and co- 
operate with them fully as soon as an arrangement could be made. 

Jan. 10.—The Minister for Home Affairs, broadcasting from London, 
warned the Germans that all crimes against the Poles would be paid for 
by the whole German nation, which was now “looking on without 
the slightest protest; on the contrary, they are co-operating in these 
appalling crimes’. He said news had just been received of a new 
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and particularly bestial phase of German cruelty designed, with the 
approach of the Soviet armies, to break Polish resistance and under. 
ground action behind the German armies. 

Jan. 17.—German reports from Stockholm stated that Prof. 
Ostrousky, as chairman of the White Russian central vada created under 
German protection, had issued his first appeal to the White Russians to 
rally round him and the Germans to realize a free and happy national 
life, adding that henceforth the White Russians must march shoulder to 
shoulder with the German army. 


RUMANIA. Jan. 10.—Swiss reports stated that Himmler had arrived 
in Bucarest. Bucarest radio declared that ‘we cannot allow foreigners 
to cross our frontiers. For this eternal Rumania no sacrifice is great 
enough’’. 

Jan. 13.—Thousands of refugees from Bessarabia and Bukovina 
were reported to be arriving in the country, increasing the fear and 
unrest created by the Russian successes. Vlaicu’s underground move- 
ment and that calling itself ‘‘National Liberation’’ were reported to be 
preparing to fight should the Germans bring into the country any of the 
Iron Guard formations believed to be kept in readiness in Germany 
(under Horia Sima) to be used in case of revolt. 

Jan. 14.—The German News Agency reported that 4 well-known 
British agents had been arrested in Rumania, having come by para- 
chute to organize sabotage and start a peace manceuvre, 

Jan. 17.—Radio announcements stated that all officials in Trans- 
nistria had been mobilized for one. year and must not leave their 
posts. 

Berlin radio announced that 4 men accused of acting as Soviet agents 
had been sentenced to death. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Jan. 7.—Gen. Smuts, speaking in Pretoria, said 
that unless they made some incalculable blunder 1944 was going to be a 
year of destiny and of decisions which would affect the fate not only 
of South ‘Africa but of the whole world for generations to come. He 
criticized what in South Africa was almost an attitude of day-dreaming 
about peace questions, and said, “the time-table is as clear as daylight. 
Priority No. 1 is fighting this war’. He wanted South Africa to keep 
up, and if possible intensify the war effort so far made, as he wanted to 
go out of the war not only with victory, but with flying colours for the 
honour of South Africa. 

As to domestic affairs, the problems of demobilization constituted 
Priority No. 2, and he regarded peace plans after the war as Priorit\ 
No. 3. He appealed to his listeners to co-operate then in building ‘« 
monument to a better South Africa’. 


SPAIN. Jan. 5.—Statement by Tass Agency as to Spanish troops in 
Russia. (see U.S.S.R.) 


SWEDEN. Jan. 10.—It was learnt that a trade agreement wit! 
Germany had been concluded providing for a reduction during 1944 
of the iron ore exports to Germany from 10 million to 7 million tons 
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and of the coal imports from Germany from nearly 5 to 4 million tons. 
Provision was made for the repayment by Germany of the remaining 
export credits granted in the early years of the war. Germany agreed 
to grant safe conducts for ships sailing to South America. 

Jan. 13.—It was announced that an agreement has been reached 
with Germany for the granting of safe-conduct for civil aircraft flying 
to and from Scotland. (Traffic had been suspended since Oct., 1943.) 


SWITZERLAND. Jan.7.—The International Red Cross Com- 
mittee published an appeal which it had addressed on Dec. 30 to all 
the belligerent Governments, urging them to refrain from modifying 
the status conferred by international agreements or governmental 
declarations upon prisoners of war or civilian internees in any manner 
detrimental to their interests. Article 2 of the Convention of 1929 
forbad measures of reprisal against captives, and whatever the legal 
possibilities of prosecuting prisoners of war for offences imputed to 
them such prosecutions should never be resorted to by way of reprisal. 

The International Committee observed with great disquiet the 
iggravation of methods of warfare affecting civilian lives and property 
devoid of military importance. The principle laid down by inter- 
national law, according to which destruction of military forces and 
objectives might not expose non-military lives or property to hurt or 
risk out of proportion to the aim im view, seemed to be relegated now 
more and more to the background in favour of the unreserved pursuit 
of total warfare. 

The Committee had always felt that its task consisted less in uttering 
protests than in bringing practical aid wherever possible, but in 
onsideration of the exceptional interests and moral values the problem 
of reprisals threatened to endanger it deemed it its duty to make its 
voice heard in the defence of those interests and values. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Jan. 5.—The Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister in Cairo. (see Egypt.) 

Jan, 9.—Syrian delegation in Baghdad and issue of statement. (see 
Iraq.) 

Jan. 17.—Gen. Catroux arrived in Beirut. 


TURKEY. Jan. 12.—Gen. Orbay succeeded Marshal Chakmak as 
Chief of the General Staff. 

Jan. 13.—The Minister of Education instructed all Turkish students 
in Berlin to go to Berne or Zurich to continue their studies. 


WEST INDIES. Jan. 10.—Issue of Report of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission. (see Great Britain.) 


U.S.A. Jan. 6.—The Under-Secretaty of the Navy announced that 
65 aircraft-carriers had been built in 1943, 6 of them of 27,000 tons and 
9 of the 10,000 ton converted cruiser type. 
President Roosevelt sent Congress his 13th Lend-lease report 
covering the period ended Nov. 30. (see Special Summary.) 
_ Jan. 7.—Three Americans of German birth were sentenced in New 
York to 8 years’ imprisonment for violating the Espionage Act of 1917. 
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Mr. Hull told the press that “information now available here jp. 
creasingly strengthens the belief that forces outside of Bolivia, ang 
unfriendly to the defence of the American Republics, inspired anq 
aided the ‘Bolivian revolution’. 

Lord Burghley, Governor of Bermuda, arrived in Washington. 

Jan. 9.—The national committee of the Communist Party decided 
to recommend to Communists, at the annual convention in May, that 
they cease to call themselves a political party and choose a name 
indicating their organization’s character as ‘‘a Communist association 
for political education’. The committee had come to the conclusion 
that American political issues after the war would be decided “‘within 
the form of the two-party system traditional in our country”’. 

Jan. 11.—President Roosevelt’s Message to Congress on the state of 
the Union. (see Special Summary.) 

Jan. 12.—The Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives approved the Bill to enable the United States to take part 
in U.N.R.R.A., with an amendment limiting monetary assistance to its 
projects to $1,350 million. 

The first of the Victory ships was launched at Portland, Oregon. 
(They developed 3 times more power than Liberty ships and could 
steam 15 knots.) 

Jan. 13.—President Roosevelt’s Message to Congress with the Budget 
for 1944-45. (see Special Summary.) 

Jan. 14.—The final settlement was announced of the railway 
operators’ wage dispute, the 3 brotherhoods which had rejected the 
terms accepted by the other 2 unions having agreed to accept them. 
(Agreement had still to be reached with the 15 non-operating unions.) 

Jan. 15.—Mr. Hull announced the establishment in the State Depart- 
ment of a policy committee and a post-war programmes committee 
through which all foreign policy matters would pass in future, thus 
freeing the Assistant Secretary of State and other chief officers from 
administrative routine. He also announced the formation of an advisory 
council on foreign policy, under his chairmanship, to include the chair- 
man of the American Red Cross, President Roosevelt’s special envoy to 
the Vatican, and the president of the Johns Hopkins University. A 
new division of the State Department was also created for labour 
relations. 

Jan. 17.—Gen. Bradley was appointed to command the U.S. Army in 
the Field under Gen. Eisenhower. 

The State Department announced that the Government had informed 
the Soviet Government of their willingness to extend their good offices 
in arranging discussions between the Polish and Soviet Governments 
with a view to the resumption of official relations. 

The President of Colombia signed the United Nations Pact at the 
White House. 


U.S.S.R. Jan.5.—The Tass Agency reported that, according to 
statements by a Spanish prisoner, while a certain number of demora- 
lized Spanish soldiers had returned home, a Spanish legion had been 
formed, made up of replacement battalions, and was on the Volkhov 
front. Prisoners from it had recently been taken. 
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Jan. 8.—Red Star announced that an independent Y atin fighting 
unit was being formed, of prisoners of war, deserters, and people of 
Yugoslav origin resident in the Soviet Union. 

Jan. 9.—It was announced that the 2nd Polish division had left for 
the front. 

Jan. 10.—Official statement in reply to Polish statement of Jan. 5. 
see Special Note.) 

Jan. 11.—Moscow radio, broadcasting to Germany, said Germans in 
Russia after the war would be treated as ordinary paid workers. 
Russia would retain only the minimum of German labour. The radio 
announced that the German Generals Forst and Rans would be brought 
before a court to answer for their crimes. 


VATICAN CITY. /an. 10.—Vatican radio announced that the Guard 
had been increased from its normal] strength of 500 to 2,000 men. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Jan. 4.—A Government statement announced that 
officers of the Royal Army stationed in the Middle East had begun a 
movement to join Marshal Tito and present a common front to the 
Germans. The Government received news from the Regular Army that 
the Ustachi authorities, with the assistance of the Gestapo, had 
discovered Gen. Mihailovich’s organizations in Zagreb and Osijek and 
had arrested some 600 men. 

Jan. 8.—Formation of Yugoslav unit in Russia. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Jan. 10.—The Information Office (in Cairo) announced that Dr. 
Krek, formerly Deputy Prime Minister, had been appointed Govern- 
ment representative on the Mediterranean Commission. 

Jan. 17.—Swiss reports stated that Gestapo agents and Croatian 
soldiery had carried out a search throughout Zagreb during the week- 
end rounding up “‘enemies of the régime”’. 
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Resumed Publication of 


> INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


Publication of the Institute’s bi-monthly Journal, Jnter- 


national Affairs, was temporarily suspended at the end of 
1939, and since June 1940 its book-review section has been 
issued quarterly under the title of the ‘International 
Affairs Review Supplement’. Arrangements have now 
been made for publication of International Affairs to be 
resumed, and it will now be published quarterly for the 
Institute by the University of Toronto Press. It will 
contain, as before the war, records of addresses delivered at 
meetings of the Institute, together with the subsequent 
discussions, and interim reports prepared in connexion 
with research projects undertaken by Chatham House and 
its affiliated Institutes of International Affairs in the 
Dominions. The Review Supplement will be re-incorpo- 
rated in the Journal, whose first issue to be published in 


Canada will be that for January 194.4. 


Correspondence relating to subscriptions from European 
countries, the Middle East, Africa, and India should be 
addressed to the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, St. James’s Square, London, $.W.1; other- 
wise to the University of Toronto Press, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Annual Subscription 25s. ($Canadian 5) 


Single copies 6s. 6d. ($Canadian 1.50) 





